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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PROSPECTS OF PROSPERITY. 


) HETHER or not this country is gravitating into hard times 
is a question that arouses serious discussion. On the one 
side we see steel-mills closing, cotton-mills closed, railroads laying 
off thousands of men, trusts involved in debt and scandal, buyers 
hesitating, and a few banks closing their doors. On the other side 
are to be seen splendid crops of wheat, corn, and cotton selling at 
favorable figures, an easy money market, and an inflow of gold 
that would ordinarily cheer the heart of a pessimist. The direc- 
tion to be taken by the country as a resultant of these two sets of 
forces is still uncertain. - Meantime the papers prefer for the most 
part to look on the bright side of the picture. Some of them al- 
most perform the feat of extracting sunshine from cucumbers. 
The failures are regarded as encouraging indications because they 
“eliminate the weak spots” in the situation; the falling-off in bank 
clearings “is chiefly due to the decline in speculation”; and the 
closing of mills and factories “makes the outlook much brighter 
than it would be if yards and storehouses were being filled with 
products seeking a market at any sacrifice.” 

“So far as bad news is concerned,” says Zhe Wall Street Jour- 
nal,“ the kind of news that is most likely to have an unfavorable 
effect upon prices, there has been more of it in the past four weeks 
than in all the preceding ten months.” The bank suspensions in 
Baltimore, Pittsburg, and Allegheny, the wreck of the Asphalt, 
Lake Superior, and Shipbuilding trusts, and the closing of many 
cotton-mills on account of the high price of cotton, are all counted 
as having an unsettling effect upon business. Three railroad sys- 
tems have laid off some 4,000 men, in Montana 20,000 miners are 
thrown out of work, “and these are only the big items,” says the 
Atlanta Constitution, “in a list of labor reductions that in the ag- 
gregate will probably reach over 100,000, and means loss to the 
daily wage-bought living and ‘comforts of half a million people.” 
A Chicago despatch reports that “ Eastern lines operating out of 
Chicago and St. Louis are beginning to show a decided falling-off 
in traffic, altho there seems to be a concerted effort on the part of 
some traffic officials to cover up the fact,” and the correspondent 


attributes the abrupt falling-off in business to “the sudden hand- 
to-mouth policy of purchasers of everything manufactured.” 

Our great iron and steel industry, as noticed before in these col- 
umns, is admittedly in bad condition. It “has been undergoing a 
reaction, and is threatened with a period of actual depression,” 
says the New York Journal of Commerce. “In 1900 British and 
German manufacturers were refusing orders because their books 
were full,” observes 7he Jron and Coal Trades Review; “ in 
1902-3 many of them have hardly known where to turn for next 
week’s work, and few of them have been really fully occupied.” 
The [ron Age (October 22) says: 


“The condition of the iron trade shows no improvement. As 
week after week rolls by, old orders are being worked off and the 
gap is only partially filled by incoming new work. Affairs are 
mixed in pig iron, the basis of the whole industry. The manufac- 
turers of the central West are now discussing the question of re- 
stricting the product further, to about 40 per cent. 

“The trade is watching for developments in the rail industry 
with a good deal of interest, since it is understood that some of 
the railroads are conferring concerning the future of prices. It is 
understood that percentages for 1904 have not yet been adjusted 
among the mills, and it is interesting to note that an Eastern mill 
has taken two orders aggregating about 22,000 tons in the Chicago 
territory. 

“There has been considerable talk lately of pushing an export 
trade, and leading interests are apparently giving the matter close 
attention. Aside from wire products and tubes, which have gone 
out steadily even in the midst of the boom and which continue to 
do so, little is being done.” 


Turning now from the blue to the rosy side of the picture, the 
newspapers argue that the big crops and good prices assure the 
continuance of prosperity, even tho there may be a temporary re- 
action. The bank troubles are considered local. One of the Clear- 
ing-House bankers says: “ We have satisfied ourselves that the 
banks as a whole are in an absolutely sound position. Not only is 
this true in New York, but private evidence from all other banking 
centers confirms the view.” Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer of the 
United States, in an address before the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco a few days ago, pointed out that the 
United States easily leads the world in its gold holdings and in its 
ability to acquire and retain the yellow metal. The New York 
7yibune summarizes his remarks and their bearing on the out- 
look for prosperity as follows: 


“This country’s gold stock at the beginning of October Mr. 
Roberts put at $1,277,362,651. The amount held in the Treasury 
was $654,811,716. The gold stock of Great Britain is $528,000,000, 
so that ours is twice as great. Our increase in five years has been 
$376,021,387. In that period Great Britain has added $90,000,000 
to its stock, France $137,000,000, Germany $95,000,000, and Aus- 
tria-Hungary $55,300,000, while Russia has lost $10,400,000. In 
all Europe in the last five years there has been a net increase of 
$423,600,000, against our increase of $376,021,387 ; and the popula- 
tion of the five European nations above named is five times that of 
the United States. 

“In official holdings of gold the contrast is equally favorable. 
Adding the holdings of national and other banks to those in the 
federal Treasury, the total for the United States reaches nearly 
$1,000,000,000. As Mr. Roberts put it in San Francisco, the public 
credit of Great Britain rests on $166,856,000 in the Bank of Eng- 
land; of Germany on $170,371,000 in the Imperial German Bank; 
of Russia on $404,396,000 in the Imperial Bank; of France on 
$494,506,000 in the Bank of France. Excluding bank stocks, the 
United States Treasury holds 3.9 times more than the Bank of 
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England, 3.8 times more than the Imperial German Bank, 62.1 per 
cent. more than Russia, and 32.6 per cent. more than France. 

“Such a plethoric increase in our gold supply has expanded our 
circulation immensely. In the last five years the volume of money 
in circulation has increased by §$588,020,677; but of this increase 
$358,604,870 has been in gold coin or gold certificates; and be- 
tween $70,000,000 and $100,000,000 in gold is likely to be added an- 
nually for some time to come to our already expanded circulation. 

“The rising of this golden flood the federal treasurer rightly 
regards as a harbinger of increasing national prosperity. ‘ It has 
covered the continent,’ he says, ‘and blessed all the inhabitants. 
Its sources and its current are not exhausted. It continues to 
spread itself over every valley, fructifying as the waters of the 
Nile. If the American people are prudent, if they let their com- 
mon sense and reason govern, they will see that the prosperity 
they enjoy is the earnest of more to come, of material achieve- 
ment beyond the scope of prophecy.’ ” 


The New York Financier finds that “a careful review of the 
situation fails to disclose any solid basis for foreboding or fear.” 


It goes on: 


“That conditions superficially are not as attractive as they were 
a year ago is to be admitted, but a return to reason is not a bad 
sign, and that is the most cheering indication to-day. The stock- 
market slump is a reflection of what is going on everywhere. The 
merchant is not buying as much as before, but he is able to buy 
all he needs, and the productive as well as the consumptive capac- 
ity of the nation has not been seriously affected. Heavy losses 
have been sustained no doubt, but compared with the growth of 
real wealth they are nothing. Wall Street is not the center ot the 
United States. It does not make crops grow, nor does it stop 
them. It may interfere with their transportation, but it is not able 
of itself to make or unmake national prosperity. It expresses the 
mistakes of the people who have money to speculate, but what a 
small proportion these constitute of the people as a whole! A 
house does not usually fall by reason of errors at the top. If the 
foundation is solid, the structure is safe. And viewing the United 
States as an edifice, it must be conceded that underlying founda- 
tions are strong. They are stronger today, in fact, than six 
months ago, for the simple reason that the errors elsewhere have 
been discovered and the work of repair is going on. We may be 
at the end of the ‘ boom’ period, but one good wheat and corn 
crop are worth more than all the actual money that has been lost 
in Wall Street in two years. Slumps such as the recent one in 
Wall Street do not revive farm mortgages, as a rule, nor do they 
throw good railroads into bankruptcy. If any panic exists around 
Broad Street, it is because of the condition of things at the top, 
and not, as in 1893, at the bottom. That is something to remem- 
ber.” 
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FORECASTS OF CANADA’S FUTURE. 


ANADIAN annexation to the United States has become 
a “live” topic in the papers on this side of the border, but 
the papers in Canada do not seem to have seriously thought of it. 
Some talk of Canadian independence has been heard in the Do- 
minion, but we appear to have a monopoly of the annexation sen- 
timent. “The day will come,” says the Chicago 7r7bune, “ when 
the map of North America will be all red, white, and blue. No 
man can tell when the day will come, but come it will.” The St. 
Louis Glode-Democrat remarks that “neither the present Canada, 
England, nor the United States can prevent the coming severance 
and coalition.” Our St. Louis contemporary predicts that the fu- 
ture United States will comprise seventy or eighty States, and that 
it will have in the neighborhood of 400,000,000 inhabitants by the 
time the second centenary of the Louisiana annexation comes to 
hand. The Chicago Post, in commenting on Mr. Laurier’s state- 
ment that Canada should have more power to make treaties or to 
settle disputes with foreign countries, says that what he intends to 
ask “implies independence.” It adds that the proposition “ is 
radically at variance with the idea of closer union, involving the 
surrender of some of the freedom and privileges now possessed by 
the colonies.” 

Mr. Frank B Tracy, of the Boston 7yaxscript, who lived for 
some time in North Dakota, near the border, also asserts, in a 
North American Review article, his belief that the United States 
and Canada must some day be one. “The great mass of the 
people north of the Great Lakes are, consciously or unconsciously: 
dissatisfied with their form of government, and regard it as only 
temporary,” he declares, and he thinks that this dissatisfaction 
“can have but two outlets, independence or annexation, and inde 
pendence means annexation.” He adds: “ Let me speculate to the 
extent of venturing the suggestion that, barring a world-wide war 
and terrible crises involving the trading of empires by battle or 
treaty, Canada will come to the United States—after a brief period 
of independence.” There are many reasons for the union of both 
countries. He says: 

“The two peoples are almost homogeneous. In neither coun- 
try is the population of a single race; but, in both, amalgama- 
tion of largely the same elements has been so carried on that 
the average American and the. average Canadian have many 
points in common. Both countries would be stronger if united; 
and not only does the simple law just cited urge and demand their 
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THE WIZARD—‘I] can see where you lost that billion dollars; it was right here in 
your mind.” —May in the Detroit journal. 


‘““HOW MUCH DO YOU NEED, OLD BOY?” 
—Taylor in the Denver News. 


FINANCIAL SKETCHES. 
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STILL ‘‘'CHEWING THE RAG.” 
—Canfield in the Pittsburg Press. 


half-subject colony.” 


union, but manifest destiny has pointed to that result for years. 
The successive acquisitions of Louisiana in 1803, of Florida in 
1819, and of the Pacific West in 1846, 1848, and 1853, certainly in- 
dicated that the next step in the expansion of the United States 
would be the absorption of Canada. But just at the time when 
conditions were ripest for the change, when Canada’s tie to Eng- 
land was loosest and republicanism in England was strongest, 
came the American Civil War. Thus one chapter in the book of 
progress was for a time omitted, and our next acquisition was 
Alaska, Canada being passed over. It would be fatuous to believe 
that the plain trend of American ambitions and the tremendous 
inertia of democracy are to be denied because temporarily diverted. 
That this union is imminent I do not believe. In general, Cana- 
dians to-day manifest no desire for annexation. The psychological 
moment has not yet come. But time and growth must bring it to 
pass. The barriers between the two countries are largely fictitious. 
The incorporation of the lesser into the greater could now be 
effected without the slightest disturbance. I say this without 
forgetting for a moment the many, many points of difference be- 
tween their respective laws and institutions. But these differences 
are merely on the surface and are fundamentally traceable to the 


FRANK B. 


Who thinks that ‘‘ Canada can not continue 
to be half-free, half-slave, half-nation, and 





TRACY, RUNNING AWAY FROM HOME. 
‘*He’ll be sorry when he finds out I’ve gone.”’ 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


abnormality of political relations, and would disappear with the 
adjustment and correction of that condition. The two peoples are 
much more nearly alike in spirit than are New-Englanders and 
Texans. Independence for Canada would mean absorption into 
the United States in a short time, by the plain and free wish of the 
inhabitants, not by the ‘gobbling’ process of which the wily Mr. 
Tarte has spoken.” 


On the other hand, the Denver Repudlican says that “ the feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction will down, and Canada will resume its old- 
time course of loyalty to the mother country.” So, too, thinks the 
Milwaukee Seztine/, which adds that “ with all her resources, and 
they are many and valuable, the strength of Canada as an inde- 
pendent nation must forever remain inferior to that of her nearest 
neighbor, the United States.” The New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser believes annexation improbable, and thinks that Canada 
will be an independent nation. It says: 


” 


“While we may regret any temporary irritation which the Cana- 
dians feel because of the decision, we can not sympathize with 
those who view it as having any influence upon the question of the 


























UNCLE Sam—“ I doubt whether I’d care to adopt a child with a temper like that.” 


—May in the Detroit Journad?. 


CANADA—“‘l’ve a mind to whip both of you.” 


—McWhorter in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


CANADA’S FEELINGS CARICATURED. 
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ultimate annexation of Canada to the United States. For, as a 
matter of fact, annexation becomes with every year a more and 
more improbable dream. Canada is growing up into a strong and 
prosperous state, with interests and with an individuality that are 
peculiarly her own. At some future time, when she shall have got 
her growth, she may drop away from political union with Great 
Britain ; but when that time arrives she will become an independent 
power. Indeed, there is to-day neither in Canada nor in the 
United States any serious thought of annexation, and if the com- 
mercial ties between the two countries can be strengthened their 
interests will be almost, if not quite, identical without political 
union. And before very long we believe that the Canadians will 
see that this Alaskan boundary dispute has really been settled in 
the only way that could insure tranquillity in the future.” 


$12,000,000 FOR THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


N OW that the Government has taken up the work of irrigating 

the arid lands, it is proposed that this should be accom- 
panied by a policy looking to the protection of the Mississippi val- 
ley from floods. To this end, a convention of the Interstate Mis- 
sissippi River Valley Improvement and Levee Association was 
held in New Orleans last week, to which delegates were sent from 
various States. Commercial bodies and several railroads were also 
represented. Resolutions were adopted urging that the Government 
build and maintain a permanent and adequate system of embank- 
ments from Cairo, Ill., to the Gulf. It is estimated that the work 
of construction will cost from twelve to fifteen million dollars. To 
begin with, $2,000,000 will be asked for to be expended during the 
coming two years, in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Mississippi River Commission, which has now an annual appropri- 
ation of $1,000,000 for levee work. The balance is to be given in 
separate appropriations from time to time as the improvements 
proceed. President Roosevelt, in a letter to the convention, em- 
phatically favors the protection of the Mississippi lowlands by 
levees, and it is presumed that he also favors the undertaking of 
that work by the Government. He said that the movement is “ one 
of importance to the whole country, no less than to the people im- 
mediately adjoining the great river.” The New Orleans 77mes- 
Democrat recalls that the sentiment of Congress has been against 
levee appropriations in the past, but predicts a change, since the 
people are convinced that they “are the surest and best protection 
against overflow.” 

All the newspapers of the Mississippi valley are naturally in fa- 
vor of the movement. “The nation itself should assume the obli- 
gation of regulating this national highway,” says the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal; and“ if there is no impropriety in the na- 
tion’s running a canal in Central America, there can be no impro- 
priety in its running a great river through its owndomain.” “The 
national Government shall be shown that the protection of the peo- 
ple of the great valley from floods is equally as profound a duty as 
is the improvement of their highways of commerce,” says the New 
Orleans Picayune. It says further: “ Already the people of the 
several States have demonstrated the value of levees and have car- 
ried their construction far on the road to completion. Then let the 
Government take up its duty and finish them. The work remain- 
ing to be done is small compared with what has been done by the 
States and their citizens.” The New Orleans 77smes-Democrat says : 


“The cause of levees has never been stronger than it is to-day, 
and has never had such general backing. The experience of the 
spring floods proved the value of levees, that for every dollar they 
cost a hundred dollars of damage was prevented. The country 
lost millions by the flood, but the leveed section, the most exposed 
of all, suffered least. This result led the press of the whole coun- 
try, not of the alluvial section alone, to discuss the river question, 
and it reached, almost unanimously, the conclusion that the Mis- 
sissippi is a national river; that the federal Government is re- 
sponsible for it and should prevent overflow, and that levees gave 
the best assurance against overflows. ...... 

“Some of the papers have expressed the opinion that its work 
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will exert an important influence on the history of the country, not 
only in adding an empire to its agricultural lands, but in establish- 
ing new trade lines and in building up the prosperity of the farmers 
in the West by increasing the value on the farms of their prod- 
ucts. ... 


“The situation is so encouraging that we feel confident of favor- 
able action by Congress, and that it will recognize its responsibil- 
ity; and we believe that we will secure this consideration at once. 
it is true that the order has gone out for an economical session, 
and that all appropriations will be cut down, but the cause of the 
levees is so strong and will be so well presented that we hope to 
see Congress make an exception in this cause and at once proclaim 
its full responsibility for levees.” 

It is interesting to note that the railroads whose lines extend 
along the shores of the Mississippi, and with whose commerce the 
river is supposed to compete, are encouraging the project. With 
the security of the levees assured, it is estimated that fully 20,000,- 
ooo acres of rich alluvial land will be reclaimed, and, therefore, 
says the New Orleans Picayune, these railroad managers “ realize 
already the vast demands that are to be made upon them to assist 
in developing the resources of the grand imperial region whose 
products they are to carry.” 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF CANALS. 


ae decision of the United States Supreme Court, last week, 

that canals are under federal control excites surprise and, 
in some quarters, criticism. “This decision,” declares the New 
York Commercial ano Financial Chronicle,“ offers one more in- 
stance of an ominous tendency to centralize and extend the powers 
of the national Government,” and the Buffalo Eafress observes 
that “the decision will astonish most people, for nothing would 
seem more reasonable than that an artificial waterway, built, 
owned, and maintained exclusively by the State of New York, and 
lying wholly within the limits of the State, should be entirely under 
the jurisdiction of the State.” The decision in question was ren- 
dered in an opinion holding that the Supreme Court had jurisdic- 
tion in a suit over repairs on an Erie Canal boat. The Constitu- 
tion says that “ the judicial power shall extend . . . to all cases of 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction,” and the court holds that this 
is such a case. “In the eye of the law, as thus declared,” says the 
New York Sw, “a canal-boat drawn by a mule through the mid- 
land counties of New York is, to all legal intent and purposes, the 
same thing as an American transatlantic liner like the Sz. Louis 
or the $7. Pau/.” The same paper says further: 


“This is a step farther than the highest court of the country has 
ever before gone in declaring the extent of the admiralty jurisdic- 
tion which belongs to the courts of law organized and maintained 
by the national Government. That it was the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution to give to these tribunals the sole cog- 
nizance of litigations relating to maritime matters has never been 
doubted; but there has been a constant tendency to broaden the 
scope and meaning of the term ‘ maritime.’ That term is now for 
the first time held by the Supreme Court to embrace an artificial 
canal constructed wholly within the limits of a single State.” 


The decision was reached by a majority of one, Chief Justice 
Fuller and Justices Brewer, Harlan, and Peckham dissenting. 
Justice Brown, who read the majority opinion, said in part: 


“The only distinction between canals and other navigable wa- 
ters is that they are rendered navigable by artificial means, and 
sometimes, altho by no means always, are wholly within the limits 
of a particular State. We fail to see, however, that this creates 
any distinction in principle. Canals, tho freqhently within the 
limits of a single State, generally connect waters lying outside the 
State. In this case the Erie Canal, tho wholly within the State of 
New York, is a great highway of commerce between ports in dif- 
ferent States and foreign countries, and it is navigable by vessels 
which also traverse the waters of the Hudson River.” 


Justice Brewer, who read the dissenting opinion, said in part: 


“I do not believe that under the true interpretation of the Con- 
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stitution the admiralty jurisdiction of the federal courts extends 
to contracts for the repair of vessels engaged wholly in commerce 
within a State. The Erie Canal was built by the State, is owned 
by the State, and it can not for one moment be assumed that the 
national Government can interfere to restrict the State as to the 
‘size of the canal, the depth of the water, the construction of 
bridges, or other things in respect to which it has full control over 
the natural navigable waters. It seems an anomaly that when the 
State builds a waterway and owns a waterway, and has general 
control over that waterway, it can not provide as it sees fit for en- 
forcing claims for work on vessels navigating such highway, when 
the vessels are of a character which prevents their being used for 
any foreign commerce.” 


Says The Wall Street Journat: 


“If the Federal Government has jurisdiction over canals, built 
and situated entirely within a State, as, for instance, the Erie 
Canal, then it follows that these artificial waterways should be- 
come the object of national care and expense. Their improvement 
should be a burden, not upon the State in which they are situated, 
but upon the whole country. As the nation spends millions of dol- 
lars upon the enlargement of rivers and harbors, so it should ap- 
propriate large sums on such canals as would justify such expend- 
iture.” 





CHINA AND THE GOLD STANDARD. 


HE task of putting the Chinese currency upon a gold basis 
seems to be considered equally desirable and difficult. In 
Great Britain and Russia, two countries that may be considered 
experts in matters Chinese, our commission was told that this task 
could not be accomplished at present. In five other countries 
whose experience with China has been more limited—Germany, 
France, the Netherlands, Mexico, and the United States—the in- 
troduction of the gold standard at once is favored. What China 
thinks is not reported. All these countries, however, China in- 
cluded, favor some stabilization of exchange that will put the for- 
eign trade of the empire on a firm basis, and Great Britain and 
Russia favor the introduction of the gold standard “as soon as 
practicable.” These opinions were gathered by a commission, ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt last spring at the request of Mexico 
and China, which has been making a tour of the European capitals, 
and which has embodied the opinions in a report made public a 
few days ago. The members of the commission are H. H. Hanna, 
C. A. Conant, and Prof. J. W. Jenks. Professor Jenks now goes 

to Peking to continue the work of the commission. 
It is “not at all easy to believe,” says the New York Commercial 
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Advertiser, “ that any such violent changes as the present report 
ot the commission discusses could be effected within a reasonable 


period,” and the New York Evening Post*considers the practica- 


bility of the scheme “extremely doubtful.” The latter paper con- 
tinues : 


“The most that can be said is that a highly important interna- 
tional problem has been discussed in an intelligent manner by three 
gentlemen of sound economic attainments. The success of their 
measure depends upon too many contingencies. To say nothing 
of unforeseen economic factors, there are many political and other 
considerations to be kept in mind. The attainment of the com- 
mission’s end must depend largely on the attitude of the viceroys, 
and this might suggest that ‘ graft’ is quite likely to play a part in 
settling the question. The ultra-conservatism of the Chinese peo- 
ple is, of course, a matter of considerable importance. Further- 
more, can it be assumed that when it comes to the point the im- 
perial Government of China will consent to the large measure of 
foreign control of its finances that the present scheme contem- 
plates? Here the report is vagueness itself. It is complacent 
over a general ‘ approval of the principle’ by those who will take 
no step to put it into execution; and has comfortable hopes of 
what China may be induced to do; but to actual progress the com- 
mission is not able to point.” 


The desirability of the change is dwelt upon by the New York 
Journal of Commerce in the following paragraph : 


“It is not only a matter of vital concern to the great commercial 
nations to have a stable ratio of exchange established with China; 
it is a question of national self-preservation for China itself to in- 
troduce order into the chaos of the currency. The adoption of the 
gold standard by India, Japan, Siam, the Philippines, the Straits 
Settlements and Indo-China makes it certain that in future the 
whole of the foreign trade of China will be with gold-using coun- 
tries. When to this fundamental change in their commercial rela- 
tions is added the still more important thing in their financial rela- 
tions involved in the creation of a large national debt, payable in 
gold to foreign creditors, the regulation of the currency becomes 
obviously the most imperative of the duties pressing on the central 
and provincial governments of China.” 


The New York Sw thinks that for this movement there is no 
time like the present: 

“Even if the difficulties of putting China on the gold standard 
were much greater than they now appeur, the time has come for 
making the trial. The extreme fluctuations of silver during the 
last few years, which have carried it down from 30% pence per 
ounce to 21,5; pence, and then up again recently to 28% pence, 
have almost paralyzed trade between China and the gold-standard 
countries. Such fluctuations at least tend to convert legitimate 



































THE THIRD BATTLE. 
—Rehse in the St. Paul /voneer Press. 


BrRYAN—* He may break away from the cart, but not from your Uncle William.” 


— May in the Detroit Journal. 


CARTOON GLIMPSES OF MR. BRYAN. 
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trading into gambling, because the merchant who imports goods 
from gold-standard countries to be paid for in gold can never tell 
from week to week whether the silver prices he receives will yield 
him a handsome profit or leave a big loss. 

“It is this sort of evil which the American and Mexican com- 
missions are seeking to remedy, and it is of vast importance that 
their mission succeed. Success means that goods can be exported 
to China from all the gold-standard manufacturing nations with 
certainty as to the return to be received for them in gold, and that 
money can be invested in China with the assurance, so far as the 
monetary system is concerned, that it can be converted back into 
gold without the loss of 25 to 30 per cent., which has been possible 
under recent conditions in both China and Mexico. 

“It is needless to say that with the severe struggle of the manu- 
facturing nations for new markets for the great surplus of machine- 
made goods which are constantly being turned out from their fac- 
tories, the opening of China by the extension of railways through- 
out the empire and the adoption of a currency based upon the gold 
standard will be an event of cardinal importance.” 


A PERMANENT POST-OFFICE SCANDAL. 


“©THE so-called frauds and scandals which have agitated the 

press of late are trifles compared with the greater loss and 
waste which are a daily burden upon federal revenues.” So de- 
clares Mr. M. G. Cunniff in 7he World’s Work. “The business 
of the Post-office Department,” he avers, “has been and is ad- 
ministered with great inefficiency, lack of economy, and with no 
broad-gaged appreciation of the increased needs of the country, 
while the Postmaster-General is a political appointee, and his 

















THIS FLOOD IS NOT SUBSIDING. 
—DeMar in the Philadelphia Record. 


chief assistants secure and hold their positions, not because of their 
knowledge of the business or of their experience or familiarity 
with it, but for other reasons.” Mr. Cunniff says further: 


“Instead of working on business principles, the post-office ma- 
chine is governed by a bulky book of laws that has grown from the 
slim book of 1794 as fast as successive Congresses have cared to 
pass postal bills. Rates of postage are changed, service is ren- 
dered, contracts are made under regulations passed by men dead 
for generations, whose laws were made for a post-office which as 
late as 1873 cost in total expenditures only what it costs now for 
the single item of railroad transportation. The Post-office De- 
partment may recommend until it is weary, and these laws do not 
budge. Congress—and that means chiefly the House Post-office 
committee—says what the post-office shall do and shall not do. I 
once asked a high post-office official why he failed to carry out a 
plan he had to save perhaps the total amount of the post-office 
deficit on certain contracts. He shrugged his shoulders. 
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“* Why bump one’s head against a stone-wall?’ said he. ‘Con- 
gress won't pass it.’ 

“ And here enters the next drag on the post-office machine. 

“* Every plan that has ever been presented to Congress for im- 
proving the postal service,’ said a high post-office authority, ‘ has 
been scrutinized by interests. Do you suppose we can have a re- 
vision changing the present rates of paying the railroads as long 
as some of the most prominent Senators and Congressmen are 
identified with transportation interests, or establish a parcels-post 
while T. C. Platt, president of the United States Express Com- 
pany, is United States Senator?’ 

“T turned to another official. 

“* Do you mean,’ said I, ‘ that you could not pass a bill obnox- 
ious to interests?’ 

“* Well ’—and he smiled diplomatically—‘ there would certainly 
be opposition.’ 

“Finally there is the civil-service system. If a post-office offi- 
cial fulfils his routine duties, he rises in the service by sheer mech- 
anism. Once ina berth, it requires a trial for gross inefficiency or 
misconduct to get him out. If the miasma of an office where 
there is no spur of self-interest to goad a man to effort fails to 
stifle his progressiveness, sophistication tells him that it is unwise 
to arouse an interest. ‘ Not too much zeal!’ is a watchword in 
the United States post-office. Even if the head of a department 
wished to have a force as efficient as that demanded by the man- 
ager of a business, he could not have it. 

“Here, then, is the institution: Heads who are not expected to 
know the business; a civil-service machine that comprises the real 
post-office; parts of two outside departments enforcing the laws 
and auditing the mere bookkeeping accounts; antiquated laws 
governing ; Congress directing; interests watching both Congress 
and the post-office. It is a serious question what part the Ameri- 
can people play in this government business, the people who paid 
the deficiency of more than $4,000,000 last year and who contrib- 
uted nearly $130,000,000 in postage for its postal service.” 


JUSTICE BREWER AGAIN ON APPEALS. 

USTICE BREWER, whose argument against the right of ap- 
J peal in criminal cases was received with disfavor by the press 
and public men (see THE LITERARY DIGEsT for August 29, p. 247), 
now comes forward with what looks like a request for another 
hearing. Inan article in 7he /ndependent he extends his objec- 
tion to appeals to include appeals in civil cases, and dwells upon 
the injustice arising from our appeal usages. His article is “a 
severe indictment of our whole system of jurisprudence,” declares 
the Pittsburg Gazette. After recalling the fact that “in England 
and in our federal courts up to the last few years there was no 
right of appeal in criminal cases,” Justice Brewer goes on to say 
that “it is not a right guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States, as has been repeatedly held by the Supreme Court,” and 
“neither is it a natural right ”—it is “ simply a statutory privilege.” 
In criminal cases, says Justice Brewer, the right of appeal “ tends 
to prevent the punishment of crime,” and leads communities to 
take the execution of the law into their own hands. In civil cases 
the right of appeal makes the trial court careless, crowds the 
dockets of the appellate courts beyond measure, and burdens those 
courts so that they are unable to give each case proper considera- 
tion. Justice Brewer would grant “full power to appellate courts 
to review the judgments of trial courts; but what I object to,” he 
says, “is the right of the party defeated in the one court to compel 
such review in the other.” 

Would innocent men suffer if this right were denied? Justice 
Brewer says: 

“Surely there is very little danger of such a result. Experience 
in those jurisdictions in which there is no right of appeal affirms 
this. The conditions of a criminal trial all favor the defendant. 
He may be a witness in his own behalf, and thus show what con- 
nection, if any, he had with the alleged crime. The burden of 
proof is on the State. The defendant is presumed innocent, and 
he can be convicted only when his guilt is established beyond a 
reasonable doubt. He is entitled to counsel and the attendance of 
witnesses. He has every opportunity which the ingenuity of man 
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has yet been able to suggest to defend himself against the charge. 
If it be said that popular prejudice or temporary feeling may influ- 
ence a jury to ignore all guaranties of protection to innocence, and 
in face of the testimony do grievous wrong, especially when the 
defendant is some non-resident or unpopular citizen, it must be 
borne in mind that no conscientious judge will let a verdict stand 
of whose justice he is not satisfied. In addition, the power of re- 
view would be a guaranty that no injustice was accomplished. It 
may also be added that the responsibility of a locality for the ad- 
ministration of justice as well as the management of its fiscal af- 
fairs is a great desideratum. The principle of home rule is ap- 
plicable not merely to administrative affairs, but equally to judicial 
matters, for a community will soon find that if injustice prevails it 
is cursed thereby. Capital will avoid it, business will keep away 
from it, and its wrong will be its own undoing. 

“One thing is clear and should always be borne in mind. What- 
ever the sifting process of successive appeals may accomplish in 
ascertaining the exact truth, justice delayed is often justice denied. 
The early end of every litigation should be one of the great objects 
of all judicial proceedings.” 


The Chicago Evening Post replies to Justice Brewer 
follows: 


in part as 


“That the law’s delays and technicalities are responsible for the 
lynching evil is a notion evolved out of the inner consciousness of 
certain pedantic theorists who know little and care less about the 
facts around them. The abolition or drastic restriction of the 
right of’ appeal as a remedy for that evil is a conclusion drawn 
logically enough from arbitrary and unfounded premises. The 
suggestion has met with so little favor or sympathy that it would 
be unworthy of serious consideration were not Justice Brewer, of 
the United States Supreme Court, one of its sponsors. ..... 

“The aphorism that ‘ justice delayed is justice denied’ is utterly 
irrelevant, since no one proposes to delay ‘ justice.’ Appeals, like 
first trials, are necessary to ascertain and determine what justice 
zs, or what justice reguzres, in a given situation, and he who wants 
speedy execution of the verdict obtained in the trial court on the 
ground that he is entitled to ‘ justice’ obviously begs the whole 
question. The appellant challenges the justice of the verdict, and 
from his viewpoint it is not justice, but injustice, which is delayed 
by the right of appeal....... 

“If the appellate courts are so overworked that proper consider- 
ation of cases is impossible, the remedy is in an increase of the 
number of such judges. Are not the dockets of trial courts like- 
wise crowded beyond measure? And is that fact used as an argu- 
ment in favor of denying aggrieved citizens a hearing? That the 
right of appeal creates a sense of indifference in juries and trial 
judges and causes shirking of responsibility is another of the as- 
sertions evolved in the isolation of the study and having no basis 
in every-day reality. The alleged effect has not been observed by 
any considerable number of Justice Brewer's fellow citizens. 

“The right of appeal is quite as ‘ natural’ and as reasonable as 
the right to a fair trial and to due process of law in the first place. 
The proof of this is in the experience and abiding sense of civil- 
ized societies.” 


AGE, ORIGIN, EDUCATION, AND MARRIAGES 
OF THE GREAT. 


—— are 14,443 Americans who are counted worthy to have 

their names written in “ Who’s Who in America,” edition of 
1903, just out; and as this is the only roster of American notables, 
interest is at once aroused in the vital statistics of the folks who 
have won this degree of fame. The editor of the volume oblig- 
ingly supplies this information in statistical form. From a general 
view of this statistical information it appears that if all our great 
men could be averaged up, or down, into one, he would be tound 
to hail from the district included in the adjoining States of Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, he would have re- 
ceived a college education, would have married at the age of about 
28, would now be about 53, and would be living in New York, 
Boston, Washington, Philadelphia, or Chicago. 

To come down to details, it is found that of the men included in 
“Who’s Who” and supplying information as to their education 73 
per cent, went to college for all or a part of the course, 15 per cent. 
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closed their education in secondary, normal, and high schools, 10 
per cent. have only a common or public school education, and 2 
per cent. were privately educated or self-taught. 
women whose names are in “ Who’s Who,” 
the request for educational information. 
per cent., 


Of the 1,239 
only 766 responded to 
Of these, only 247, or 32 
went to college, the small percentage being largely due, 
it is thought, to the comparatively recent development of higher 
education for women in this country. Forty per cent. of the women 
closed their education in secondary, normal, and high schools, 4 
per cent. have a common-school education only, and 22 per cent. 
were privately educated. 

Half of the total in the column of birthplace statistics is credited 
to New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and 
the or- 
der named, while Alaska, 
Idaho, Okla- 


homa, and Wyoming do 


Connecticut, in 








Montana, 
not appear in that col- 
umn atall. One in eight 


of our notables is foreign 


born. England leads the 
foreign countries with 
337, followed by Ger- 


many, Canada, Ireland, 
and Scotland with good 
delegations, and many 
other countries with small 
New York is 
ahead, again, in the pres- 
ent location of 


squads. 


our fa- 
followed, 
after a long gap, by Mas- 
District of 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois. New York 
has one-quarter of the to- 
tal. Many of our notable Americans are living abroad—in Eng- 
land, France, Canada, the Philippines, 
other countries. 


mous people, 


sachusetts, 














JOHN W. LEONARD, 
Editor of ‘* Who’s Whoin America.” 


Germany, Italy, and 
“There is a tendency toward concentration in 
the large cities,” it is found, and “ there is also an apparent trend 
to the Western States.” Colorado, for example, has only one 
entry in the birth column and 126 in the “ present location” col- 
umn, while New England contributes 97 4 more to the birth than 
to the residence column. 

Nearly one-third of the women declined to tell the editor their 
“The 
are numer- 
says the editor, “ but the common opinion that it 
is principally spinsters who make the objection is not borne out by 
an examination of ‘ Who’s Who in America.’ Married women 
are as reluctant to disclose their ages as ‘ bachelor maids.’ ” 


‘age, but the average age of those who did tell is 50.57 years. 
reasons for woman’s objection to declaring their ages 
ous, doubtless,” 


More 
their ages were born, according 
to their statements, between 1840 and 1865. 


than half of the women who gave 


More than half of the 
men were born between 1840 and 1860. The average age of the 
men is 53.38 years. 

As regards marriage, it appears that only 1,225 of the 11,058 who 
furnished information on this point are unwedded, and 568 have 
married two, or four times. 


three, Our famous women seem less 


disposed to matrimony than our famous men; for while only one 
in thirty of the men is a bachelor, one woman out of three is a 
bachelor maid. The favorite age of marriage, both for the men 
and the women, is 25, and the great majority of the men were mar- 
The 
editor says in regard to the statistics of married and unmarried 


women in “ Who’s Who”: 


ried before re ee. 31, and the women before reaching 30. 


“The proportion of unmarried to married women is above the 
This is true, however, 


general normal of women of similar age. 
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of any group of self-supporting women. In the old days, when 
anything like an independent life was almost unattainable by a 
woman, it used to be said that marriage, to women, was a career, 
while to man it was a mere incident. But that has been largely 
changed. There are many women to whom marriage and the 
home life are the career, but numerous avenues are open in liter- 
ature, the arts, education, research, and other directions, which 
women may take. In following them many become so engrossed 
that they prefer to remain unmarried. Others, however, find a 
husband and domestic life no hindrance to their professional or 
artistic success, and while the proportion of unmarried (37.10 per 
cent.) is a large one, the married women (62.90 per cent.) have a 
substantial majority over their spinster sisters.” 


LEASING CONVICTS IN THE SOUTH. 
§ ger Rev. Dr. W. P. Thirkield, corresponding secretary of the 
Methodist Freeman’s Aid and Southern Educational Society, 
made the charge, in a speech in Cincinnati a few days ago, that 
negro outrages in the South are due in part to the convict camps, 


“ 


which he calls “ schools of crime.” ‘To quote from his address: 


“In estimating criminality among the black people, we should 
keep in mind that since Appomattox nearly every Southern State 
has maintained a school of crime—an organized institution for the 
training of criminals. This I charge against the convict lease sys- 
tem of the South. This system, with its thousands of victims, has 
been the cause of much of the outbreaking of crime among black 
people through its brutalizing and dehumanizing influence on thou- 
sands of negroes. 

“Under this system both prison and prisoners are farmed out 
under the control of private corporations—sold to the highest bid- 
der. To the lessees the bodies and souls of convicts are assigned. 
The motive of both State and lessee is not morals, but money; not 
reformation, but exploitation of criminals for gain. It is crime 
turned into a source of revenue; the brawn and blood of criminals 
bartered for gain. 

“Criminals are generally scattered in branch prisons—quartered 
in rude stockades, without proper sanitation, food, or clothing. 
The average life of these convicts is less than ten years. Old and 
young are promiscuously chained and bonded together. Even 
men and women are, in some camps, not separated. Hardened 
criminals and the boy convicted of his first crime; the compara- 
tively good and the most depraved, vile, and abandoned, are 
chained together. One warden of a state penitentiary protests in 
his report that ‘under the present law and custom the penitentiary 
is the school of crime instead of being a reformatory institution. 
Of fifty boys under eighteen, nine-tenths of them leave prison much 
worse than when they came in.’” 


The Atlanta Constitution, in reply, says that Dr. Thirkield’s 
criticism might apply to the Georgia convict system of years ago, 
“but it is in no sense a just or proper description of the present 
contract system, which became effective in 1897.” Zhe Constitu- 
tion proceeds: 


“The old system reserved to the State only the most nominal 


control over the convicts. Since 1897 there has been no lease sys- 


tem in Georgia, nor, unless we are greatly mistaken, is there in 
most of the other Southern States. The Georgia plan is identical 
with that of the Ohio penitentiary, usually referred to as a model, 
with the single exception that the convicts here are worked out of 
doors instead of within the penitentiary confines. This difference 
is manifestly in favor of the health of the convicts, and it might be 
added that in Georgia their labor does not come into conflict with 
free labor nearly so much as in Ohio. There is no lease system 
here; there is none there. In both the labor of the convicts is 
hired to contractors, the convicts themselves being always under 
the control, the direct supervision, and the sole supervision of the 
state penitentiary officials. 

“ There has in the past five years been a vast improvement in the 
condition of the convicts of Georgia. The penitentiary is in the 
hands of honorable, upright officials who are seeking honestly to 
do their duty by those placed in their charge, as well as by the 
State. Nobody claims that a condition of perfection has been 
attained, but certainly there has been a vast improvement since 
Dr. Thirkield left Atlanta. This is true with regard to the misde- 
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meanor as well as the regular penitentiary camps, and the law 
enacted by the last legislature will lead to still further betterments. 
in this direction. 

“These city and county camps, however, do not call for the 
wholesale condemnation they sometimes get. Witness the cit 
stockade, the criticisms of which are repeated in the Thitkielt 
speech. A complete investigation into conditions there proved 
that there was little, if any, warrant for the rather sensational crit- 
icism of the well-meanimg ladies and gentlemen who attended the 
Charities and Correction Conference. 

“The penitentiary problem in the Southern States is no easy 
one. Nobody realizes this better than the earnest and honest offi- 
cials to whom has been given the responsibility of administration. 
These realize that perfection has not been attained, nor do they 
expect to attain itinan houroraday. But they have accomplished 
much, and they deserve the credit for it.” 

The next day after the above editorial appeared, the labor of 
1,500 Georgia convicts was awarded to contractors at an average 
of $225 a yeareach. The convicts were awarded in gangs of from 
50 to 175, with one gang of 500, to work at coal-mining, brick- 
making, farming, and lumbering. The following account of the 
award is taken from 7he Constitution's news columns: 


“Awards of the labor of 1,500 felony convicts made yesterday 
by the prison commission show that Georgia will receive net for 
that number of convicts during the five years beginning April 1, 
1904, at least $240,000 a year, possibly a good deal more. 

“This is in decided contrast to the results of the present con- 
tracts under which the net result to the State for the labor of more 
than 2,100 convicts is less than $90,000. In other words, the State 
will receive nearly three times as much under the new contracts 
for one-third less cc wicts. 

“The maximum bid was $252 a year each, for fifty men, while 

220 was the lowest figure at which the labor of any of the convicts 
will go at this time, 

“For the 1,500 convicts whose labor was awarded by the prison 
commission yesterday, the State will receive a total of $338,119, an 
average price of $225.14a yeareach....... 

“There were many long faces around the office of the prison 
commission when the results became known. Contractors who 
have employed convict labor for years found that they were out of 
it; that they must go back to the free-labor system. The prices 
bid were, indeed, surprising. It’ was generally agreed that they 
would go over $200, but it was not believed it would be above $220 
or $215 at the outside. 

“ There were some sixty or seventy-five bidders, and the prices 
ranged all the way from $175 per man up to $252, the former figure 
being the minimum limit fixed by the recent act. 

“ The number of convicts bid for at these figures was 4,376, which 
shows how active was the competition to secure the labor of the 
1,500 available men.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


SPEAKING OF “calamity howls,” have you been reading the Wall Street 
reports lately ?—Mr. Bryan’s Commoner. 

GERMAN finances are said to be in a bad way. We can easily lend the 
Germans Mr. Schwab, who is somewhat of a financier.—7%e Chicago News. 

PROFESSOR SMALL says Germany may make war upon the United States. 
It is believed Germany knows a heap more than Professor Small.—7he Los 
Angeles Express. 

IT is not expected that Russia will be so deficient in the rudiments of 
politeness as to refuse to set another date for the evacuation of Manchuria. 
—The Washington Star. 

GROVER CLEVELAND says he would rather have his son become a bridge- 
builder than President of the United States. So would most of us, if the 
boy takes after his father.—7he Washington Post. 





A RESIDENT of Jacksonville, Fla., writes us that the “negro street-rail- 
way ”’ in that city, which was the subject of a brief article in these columns 
October 17, page 498, is owned largely, if not entirely, by white capitalists. 
It has negro motormen and conductors, “is patronized almost exclusively 
by negroes,” and “is run through negro settlements to a negro park re- 
sort.’’ The ordinance separating the races in the cars of the main street- 
car line of the city (which led to the construction of the negro line) was 
passed, our correspondent tells us, because ‘‘during the flush times for 
labor, just after the fire which destroyed Jacksonville, the negroes simply 
took possession of the cars, practically excluding the whites. The regula- 
tion was never rescinded, but continues in force to-day; the colored race 
did attempt to boycott the cars, and did patronize hacks and other 
vehicles, and did walk, for a time; but gradually they found that their 
boycott was not disturbing any one, and resumed their patronage of the 
cars.” 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE COMING MUSICAL SEASON. 


HERE is every indication that the musical season, which 
opened in New York last week with the first of Mr. Her- 
mann Hans Wetzler’s orchestral concerts, will be one of excep- 
tional interest. “Never before,” says Mr. Richard Aldrich, the 
musical critic of the New York 7zmes, “ have so many musical per- 
formances been offered as have been arranged already for the sea- 
son now at hand, and the list will be greatly expanded before the 
end of things is reached with the coming of spring. And never 
before has the New York public been promised features of such 
peculiar interest and importance as will characterize the music to 
be heard during the approaching winter.” He continues: 


“Orchestral concerts will occupy a greater place in the musical 
year than in any previous New York season. The Philharmonic 
Society will begin its sixty-second season with its revolutionary 
scheme of placing its eight concerts in the hands of seven conduct- 
ors, all famous representatives of the modern idea of individualism 
in the reading of orchestral works, and representative of different 
nationalities as well as of their own personal characteristics. The 
interest that will be aroused in the Philharmonic concerts under 
the administration of these men will be great. That results of 
great artistic value and of great suggestiveness and stimulus to the 
intelligent music lover will be forthcoming admits of little doubt. 
The methods and ideals of the new conductors will furnish meat 
for the public curiosity to feed upon richly; the members of the 
orchestra will be stimulated to their best under the new influences. 

“The Philharmonic showed definitely last season how serious 
was the loss of its grip upon its old-time public. Among its needs 
the chief was an improvement in its personnel at many important 
points; and while Mr. Walter Damrosch did something to better 
the quality of the orchestra’s work, it fell far below the standard of 
technical excellence that the visiting Bostonians had established in 
the public mind, and the musical pub- 
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music of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with a small 
but well-chosen orchestra, in appropriate surroundings.” And the 
organization of philanthropists that supports the People’s Sym- 
phony Concerts in Cooper Union, New York, are projecting a 
series of a more ambitious scope than has heretofore been at- 
tempted. Furthermore: 


“Orchestral performances that deal with popular music and 
the popularizing of music are those of the New York Symphony 
Society, conducted by Mr. Walter Damrosch, that will give five 
Sunday afternoon concerts in Carnegie Hall; the Young People’s 
concerts, of which Mr. Frank Damrosch will again provide six in 
Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoons, and which will doubtless 
continue to be as largely thronged and enjoyed by adults as by 
children ; and the Sunday night concerts at the Metropolitan Opera 
House during the fifteen weeks of the operatic season. Mr. Con- 
ried has suggested an intention of giving these concerts a higher 
artistic significance than they used to have, toward which the co- 
operation of Herr Motti would no doubt go a long way; the less 
strenuous life demanded of the orchestra this year may also permit 
of something like the necessary preparations for better perform- 
ances than have been heard on these occasions. 

“Finally there will be the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with its 
ten concerts that have loomed so large in the musical field of late 
years. There will be a change in some of the faces of the orches- 
tra, and the new first violin, Mr. Arbos; the new first ‘cellist, Mr. 
Krasselt, and the new first viola, Mr. F érir, will give further chance 
for discussion, the first two, especially, through their appearances 
as solo performers.” 


The three chief choral organizations of New York, the Oratorio 
Society, the Musical Art Society, and the People’s Choral Union, 
have their seasons fully planned: 


“The first named will repeat Elgar’s ‘ Dream of Gerontius’ that 
created so profound an impression last spring; will give Brahms’ 
‘German Requiem’ for the first time in twelve years, with a can- 
tata of Bach’s ‘ Sleepers Awake,’ 








lic was very much alive to the fact. 
As to the personnel this year, some 
improvements have been promised, 
but there are those who doubt if they 
are as far-reaching as the necessities 
of the case demand. That constant 
playing under the direction of one 
conductor is an essential for the 
finest perfection in orchestral exsem- 
ble, the advocates of a permanent 
orchestra, who used it as an argu- 
ment toshow what the Philharmonic 
was not and did not do, have been 
fain to waive this year.” 














and at Christmas time will twice re- 
peat‘ The Messiah.’ It has seemed 
as if ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ 
were likely to be a potent factor in 
claiming renewed attention to choral 
music through its vital and distinctly 
modern musical substance and form ; 
while for the opportunity to hear 
Brahms’ great work there is a 
double debt of gratitude owed. The 
security of the Musical Art Society 
in the admiration of its constituency 
has been remarkable and due to the 
artistic distinction and technical per- 
fection of its achievements. The 











Mr. Sam Franko, we are told, 
HENRY J. WOOD, 
Conductor at Queen’s Hall Sym- 
phony Concerts, London. 


will “continue his interesting ex- 
periment of giving a hearing to the 





a People’s Choral Union is going on 
GUSTAVE F. KOGE Sap 

. . t 

Conductor of Frankfort-on- With its work that has taken roo 

the-Main Orchestra. among the wage-earners chiefly 


















































VICTOR HERBERT, 
Conductor of the Pittsburg 
Orchestra. noon concerts in Paris. 


EDOUARD COLONNE, 


FELIX WEINGARTNER, 


Conductor at Sunday after- Conductor of the Kaim Or- 
chestra in Munich. 
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composing it, and that has meant so much for the individuals and 
for the musical atmosphere of parts of the city where music has 
not long been prevalent.” 


The Kneisel Quartet will play for the first time this winter “ freed 
from ail orchestral trammels”; and the Dannreuther, Mannes, and 
Kaltenborn quartets are to be heard in several cities. Mr. Aldrich 


says in conclusion: 


“Of visiting virtuosos there will be a large number, some of 
whom are strangers, others of whom have already approved them- 
selves to this city. Harold Bauer, Ferruccio B. Busoni—the lat- 
ter returning after a long absence which has greatly enhanced his 
fame in Europe; Alfred Reisenauer, Adele Aus der Ohe, Augusta 
Cottlow, the * prodigy’ of former years, among pianists; Jacques 
Phibaud, Maud MacCarthy, Maud Powell, returning to her native 
country after several years’ absence in Europe; Edwin Grasse. 
Maurice Kaufmann, also returning to his native country, among 
the violinists; Adelina Patti on her last farewell; Nellie Melba, 
with no idea of a farewell; Suzanne Adams, Schumann-Heink, 
and a large number of the chief singers of Mr. Conried’s company 
will be heard.” 


In short, there will be not only more opportunity for many dif- 


“ 


ferent kinds of enjoyment, but “more subjects for curiosity, more 
stimulants to thought, and more provocatives to discussion” than 


the musical public has ever had before. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL HISTORIAN. 
NM R. W. E. H. LECKY, who died in London a few days ago, 


is generally conceded to have been one of the most eminent 
historians of our times. It is remarked that the most coherent and 
impressive portion of his work is his “History of European 


Morals,” while, in bulk, 





his writings on the eight- 
eenth century exceed all 
his studies in other fields. 
To the New York Even- 
ing Post his temperament 
is revealed in this very 
statement. “Mr. Lecky 
was a moralist in the 
eighteenth-century 
sense,” it declares. The 
same paper continues: 


“In the turmoil of our 
rapidly shifting civiliza- 
tion, he was distinctly the 
enlightened man. He at- 
tained as early as his 
undergraduate years at 
Dublin that serenity and 
impartiality of spirit 
which the encyclopedists 
regarded as the most de- 
sirable possession, but 
hardly achieved. In oth- 
er respects also he was of 
the eighteenth century. Before that appalling mass of evidence 
which crushes the generalizing spirit back to the journeyman work 
of heaping up facts, he remained unruffled. As a young man he 
undertook ‘A History of European Morals’ with the cheerful 
curiosity of Bayle compiling a universal dictionary. This poised 
and indomitable spirit, which he maintained in the face of constant 
invalidism, brings him perhaps nearer to Spencer than to any man of 
his time. It certainly removes him as far from the class of docu- 
mented athletes of Freeman’s kind as it does from the eloquent 
special pleaders of the Gibbon-Macaulay-Carlyle dispensation. 

“In the fearless mind which he brought to the great task of in- 
terpreting history through philosophy, Mr. Lecky distinctly recalls 
lkiume, Montesquieu, Adam Smith, Voltaire. His superiority in 
method and his essentially modern quality lay in a truer sense of 
the difficulties that invested his problems. ‘To read his books is 
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to be instructed in the complexity of historical causes. One feels 
that he has moved more cautiously and patiently among his facts 
than those soaring minds who were his constant admiration and 
study. You rarely surprise him in a dogmatism. Were he nota 
most engaging writer, his kaleidoscopic exhibition of interplaying 
forces would merely confuse. As it is, it gives to a patient spec- 
tator a peculiarly exhilarating sense of a world-life that is always 
in flux, yet never out of order. Opinions will differ as to the value 
of Mr. Lecky’s studies in history and morals, but no criticism is 
likely to deny the abiding worth of their intention. To refuse to 
inject one’s personal passions into the analysis of the past, to de- 
cline in the interest of eloquence or popularity to treat complicated 
affairs as simple, to be rigidly a logician, and yet frankly to admit 
the force of chance—those cases ‘ in which a slight change in the 
disposition of circumstances, or in the action of individuals, would 
have altered the whole course of history’—this certainly is genuine 
title to distinction in an age which is intolerant of all painful intel- 
lectual processes not immediately useful. . . Rs 

“Very likely, the merit of Mr. Lecky’s point of view will never 
be sufficiently recognized. His very dispassionateness and the 
calm flow of his style made Mr. Lecky almost as much a distin- 
guished stranger in a world of strenuous scholarship as he was, for 
a time, on the government benches at Westminster. His scrupu- 
lous fairness was an offense to the generality. English Whiggism 
is not so dead that it likes to be told that the revolution of 1688 
was ‘a movement essentially aristocratic,’ in which about the only 
popular element was ‘ that hatred of foreigners which is so deeply 
rooted in the English mind . . . and has played a part that can 
hardly be exaggerated in English history.’ Nor has the average 
Englishman or American reached that philosophic detachment 
from which he can survey the American Revolution as a mere by- 
current in the mounting tide of Liberalism. But an age that loves 
pluck and paradox should at least honor the memory of the invalid 
who delineated ‘The Map of Life’ while propped on his elbows on 
a couch.” 

Mr. Lecky was sixty-five years old at the time of his death, and 
he represented one of the Dublin districts in the British Parliament 
for seven years. His most important works are: “A History of 
the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe”; 
“A History of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne ” ; 
“ Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland”; “ A History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century ”; and “ Democracy and Liberty.” 


SIR HENRY IRVING’S IMPERSONATION OF 
DANTE. 


*IR HENRY IRVING'S appearance in Sardou’s “ Dante” at 
the Broadway Theater, New York, is hailed as a dramatic 
event of the first importance. But the critics of the metropolitan 
papers,gwhile admitting that the new play is a striking spectacle 
and one that sets off in strong relief the histrionic abilities of the 
English actor, agree with the European critics (see THE LITERARY 
DiGcEstT, March 7 andeMay 16) in their estimates of its dramatic 
and literary value. “If ever there was a man born to be Dante on 
the stage,” remarks Zhe 7imes,“ it is Sir Henry. He has the very 
profile of Giotto’s portrait in the Barzello, the visage of the famous 
death-mask ; and with his eagle nose, his firm jaw, his salient under- 
lip, and his stooping shoulders, he well embodies the description 
of Boccaccio.” And yet, adds the same paper, Sardou’s play is an 
utterly “impossible ” one, whether judged from the point of view 
of the Dantist or from that of the lover of drama. We quote 
further : 

“In the fifth canto of the Purgatory, Dante relates an encounter 
with a certain Pia del Tolomei, whose husband, suspecting her of 
infidelity, imprisoned her in his palace of Marena, infested by pes- 
tilential vapors, and there watched her slowly dying. That is cer- 
tainly a striking situation for the theater! M. Sardou, with un- 
paralleled audacity, or ignorance, or both, has represented that 
the guilty paramour was none other than Dante himself, and has 
made this Pia and her illegitimate daughter, Gemma, Dante’s 
child, the joint heroines of the drama together with Beatrice. who 
lives in Paradise. 

“ All three of these ladies are represented as on the friendliest 
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terms. As Dante himself explains, Beatrice dwells too near to 
God not to be compassionate! Pia talks to him of his love for the 
sainted Beatrice. Beatrice appears to him in a vision, bearing him 
news of the fate of Pia. Gemma is reverential toward them both. 
Some one has said of Renan that, not content with making Christ 
aman, he made hima Frenchman. Ina similar manner Sardou, 
not content with making Dante a stage hero, has made him the 
center of a three-cornered m¢nage. 

“ Nothing could more grossly misrepresent the soul of the great 
Florentine, who had his faults, to be sure, and lived his life both 
as husband and father even while he 
remained true to the ideal of Bea- 
trice, but who, after all, was austere 
and intense in the primitive medieval 
fashion, not loosely hung in his mor- 
als, like a latter-day Parisian. And 
nothing could be more fatal to dra- 
matic effect. 

“The passionate adoration of the 
sainted Beatrice is well; and we 
have long been accustomed to sym- 
pathize with an illicit love if it is 
given the attributes of a great pas- 
sion. But to mingle the two in the 
same play, in the same scene, in the 
same speech, is and must forever 
remain grotesquely impossible,either 
in life or in the drama. Those who 
deride the play have called it Sardou 
for export only. But clearly that 
clever merchant of the theater has 
much to learn of the export trade. 
Impossible in Paris on the score of 
art, it is even more impossible to Ir- 
ving audiences on the score of man- 
ners and morals.” 





The Evening Post comments in 
similar vein. The new play, it de- 
clares, is a “ characteristic specimen 
of the machine-made pieces of 
Sardou’s latest period, those pseu- 
do-historical melodramas’ which 
have been so profitable to himself, 
Sarah -Bernhardt, and the vari- 
ous imitators of that illustrious Frenchwoman.” It continues: 


“Of course the genius of Sir Henry Irving is wasted wofully on 
showy insincerity of this sort. It seems a pity that he should be 
devoting the closing years of his brilliant career to work so little 
worthy of him. And, indeed, his heart, last night, did not appear 
to be in it, but possibly he was wearied by necessary rehearsals. 
Certainly he exhibited few flashes of his wonted power, altho his 
marked personality and habitual mastery of theatrical resource lent 
significance to every scene in which he was engaged. He is an 
expert in all the devices of romantic melodrama, and constantly 
dominated the stage. But it was only at rare intervals . . . that he 
showed himself the great actor that he is. His familiar mannerisms 
seem to be more conspicuous than ever, but he can still grip the 
attention of an audience as few other players can.” 


Mr. William Winter, of 7/e 7r/bune, is much more enthusiastic. 
He admits that Irving “ has acted greater parts, in greater plays,” 
but thinks that “no ideal could have been more happily devised for 
the excitation of his poetic sympathy and the ample employment 
of his ripe and splendid skill.” He says further: 


“The situations in which Dante is placed are such as could only 
be filled by a man of surpassing intellectual and personal authority, 
and the emotions that his experience engenders are such as could 
be felt only by a profoundly sympathetic nature and communicated 
only by spontaneous, self-effacing art. Noman could play Dante 
as Henry Irving plays it—in, for example, the scene of the father’s 
colloquy with the daughter who does not know him; the moment 
when he thinks she has been killed; the parting with the stricken 
mother; and the passage of despair over the tomb of Beatrice— 
who had not fully known the sanctity of tender affection and the 
bitterness of hopeless grief; who had not faced the storms of ad- 





A STUDY OF SIR HENRY IRVING AS DANTE. 
—From the New York Dramatic Mirror. saying‘ That has touched his bones.’ 
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versity, and stood undismayed in the shadow of death. This it is 
—this presence of a substantial and noble personality within the 
character represented—that imparts permanent value to acting, 
making it communicative of exalted thought and feeling, the spell 
of genius and the charm of beauty, the glow that strengthens and 
the monition that guides. . . . In the despairing vigil at the tomb 
of Beatrice, and throughout the ensuing cycle of horrors in the 
under world—the entrance into hell, the drift upon the river of 
pitch, the haunted progress among graves of fire, scrolls of ice, 
and rains of blood and tears—the actor has to exert an imagination 
so active, to preserve a tension of 
feeling so tremulous, and to create 
and sustain an illusion so awful, that 
almost the ordeal seems transcend- 
ent of any human power. Face, 
voice, demeanor, now stillness, and 
now movement—all must express the 
shuddering awe of mortality when 
confronted with the spirits of beings 
who have died. In such ordeals— 
many of them long since met and 
passed—the genius of Henry Irving 
shines forth with peculiar splendor. 
It did not fail him here; as all can 
well conceive, who recall his acting 
in certain parts of Hamlet and Mac- 
beth, his amazing achievement in the 
churchyard scene of ‘ Eugene Aram,’ 
and his appalling presence in the 
weird Walpurgis night of ‘ Faust.’ 
Over the death scene of Cardinal 
Colonna—remotely reminiscent, per- 


Beaufort, in‘ King Henry VI.’—the 
actor predominates with even more 
than the iron austerity of his great 
embodiment of Becket, and _ so 
brings this drama of fate to a sub- 
lime close. . . . The poet Longfel- 
low once showed to the writer of 
these words a piece of the coffin of 
Dante, and, as he did so, he spoke 
very softly, in a low, reverent voice, 


This impersonation of Dante by 
Henry Irving—making the dead poet to live again, in all his austere 
gloom and passionate ecstasy —is even more significant and im- 
pressive than that surprising relic; for this has touched his soul.” 





THE SOUTH IN AMERICAN LETTERS. 
HERE have been many attempts to account for the “ literary 
dearth” of the Southern States during the greater part of 
their history. The explanation, so often made, that the continu- 
ance of colonial conditions until the social dissolution brought 
about by the Civil War was detrimental to the production of great 
literature is hardly convincing, for, as is pointed out by Prof. 
George E. Woodberry, of Columbia University, “much that was 
favorable to literary development existed in the South from the 
formation of the Union onward.” He writes further (in //arfer’s 
Magazine, October) : 

“The aspects of natural scenery there, picturesque, luxuriant, 
novel, with features of woodland and mountain, of lowland and 
upland, of river and coast, of rice and cotton culture, of swamp, 
bayou, and sand, of a bird and flower world of marvelous brilliancy 
and music, of an atmosphere and climate clothing the night and 
day and the seasons, of the stars in new garments of sensibility and 
suggestion,—all this was like a new theme and school to the poet 
who should chance to be born there. 

“The human history of the States, too, with its racial features 
of mingled Gallic and Scotch strains in the blood of the country, 
with its adventurous conquest of the land beyond the mountains 
and about the mouths of the Mississippi, with its border traditions, 
was both various and exciting to the imagination, hardly less than 
was the open air of the plains or the fascination of the Golden 


haps, of the death scene of Cardinal _ 
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Gate in the West. The historical culture of the past gave a start- 
ing-point; for education, books, travel, were to be found in a 
leisure class who were the masters of the land. The power of 
nature, the power of race, and the power of the transmitted civili- 
zation of older times were not lacking. There was even a radia- 
ting center. Virginia, in what was its great age, offered fair hope 
of true leadership in the supreme functions of national life. The 
group of the Revolution, which has made the State illustrious in 
history, lasted far on into the next age; and was distinguished not 
only by individual force, but by an enlightenment and generosity 
of mind of the happiest promise. Jefferson, in particular, who was 
the one great dreamer ever born in this land, was well titted to be 
not only the fountainhead of a declaration and of a uaiversity, 
but of a literature; or if not the fountainhead, he at least held the 
rod to smite the rock. It is perhaps forgotten that in the fall of 
1776 Jefferson, in association with four other Virginia gentlemen, 
proposed a general system of law in which one measure was for 
the diffusion of knowledge among the people. . . . But it was the 
light of a false ‘dawn. Public spirit died out in Virginia before 
these men were dead.” 

Literature in any proper sense “ ceased even to be hoped for, and 
ceased also to be regarded as a necessary element of high social 
life.” Professor Woodberry continues : 


“The best gage of the literary vitality of the South toward the 
middle of the century is the magazine which White founded at 
Richmond, 7he Southern Literary Messenger. . . . The contents 
of the magazine, if Poe’s exceptional work in its first two years be 
excluded, tho not comparing unfavorably with its rivals elsewhere, 
are exceedingly tame and dreary. Local pride is much in evi- 
dence, and the presence of provincial reputations is acutely felt; 
but of literature there is truly not a trace. No democracy ever 
bred such a mediocrity of talent as this aristocratically constructed 
society. For one thing—and it is true of the whole literary past 
of the South—there is no interest in ideas; there are no ideas. 
There had been a time when Voltaire was much read in Virginia, 
tho the traces of it are now well-nigh lost in the dust-heap, and 
there had been radical thinking by young men; but no one came 
after Voltaire. Perhaps this is the fundamental trouble, after all; 
for how can literature flourish in the absence of ideas? The banal- 
ity of the question indicates the poverty of the situation. A clas- 
sical upbringing on Horace, a library of The Spectator,‘ Waverley,’ 
and Moore’s ‘Poems,’ taken in connection with even the best en- 
deavor to achieve Ciceronianism or Addisonianism or any other 
imitatively perfect style, could not accomplish much by them- 
selves.” 


Professor Woodberry names William Wirt, William Gilmore 
Simms, and Edgar Allan Poe as the three representative figures 
of the early literary period of the South, and finds in the very 
obscurity of Wirt and Simms striking evidence of the low ebb of 
Southern literature. Poe, as he remarks, was “ the one genius of 
the highest rank who belongs to the South.” We quote, in con- 
clusion : 


“It is common to deny that he [Poe] was distinctively a South- 
ern writer, not so much on the score of his birth at Boston as 
because he is described as a world-artist unrelated to his local 
origin, unindebted to it, and existing in a cosmopolitan limbo, 
denationalized, almost dehumanized. But mortal genius always 
roots in the soil, and is influenced and usually shaped by its envi- 
ronment of birth, education, and opportunity. It appears to me 
that Poe was as much a product of the South as Whittier was of 
New England. His breeding and education were Southern; his 
manners, habits of thought, and moods of feeling were Southern; 
his sentimentalism, his conception of womanhood and its qualities, 
of manhood and its behavior, his weaknesses of character, bore 
the stamp of his origin; his temperament even, his sensibility, his 
gloom and dream, his response to color and music, were of his 
race and place. . . . Are not all his women in the romantic tales 
elaborations of suggestions from Southern types? Is not ‘The 
House of Usher’ a Southern tale at the core, however theatrically 
developed? Poe is the only poet, so far as I know, who is on the 
record as the defender of human slavery. It must not be forgotten 
that he grew up in a slave-holding State. There are traces of 
cruelty in Poe, of patience with cruelty, easy to find. ‘The Black 
Cat’ could not have been written except by a man who knew 
cruelty well and was hardened to it. ‘The Pit and the Pendulum’ 
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belongs in the same class. It is not any one of these items, but 
the mass of them that counts. The morbid, melancholy, dark, 
gruesome, terrible in Poe seem to me to be related to his environ- 
ment; these things sympathize with the South, in all lands, with 
Italy and Spain; as the Spaniard is plain in Cervantes, it may 
well seem that the Southerner is manifest in the temper of Poe’s 
imagination, characterization, incident, atmosphere, and landscape. 
His tendency toward musical effects is also to the point. So 
Lanier tried to obtain such effects from landscape, trees, and the 
marsh; tho Poe is free from Lanier’s emotional phases in which 
he seems like Ixion embracing the cloud. 

“Such, in brief, are some of the reasons that may lead one to 
see in Poe a great expression of the Southern temperament in let- 
ters. He, certainly, is the lone star of the South; and yet it may 
eventually prove that the song of ‘Dixie’ is the most immortal 
contribution that the old South gave to the national literature.” 





THE PARLOUS CONDITION OF ENGLISH 
PROSE. 


HE present condition of English prose literature is anything 

but satisfactory to Mr. Edward Hutton. Writing in 7he 

Monthly Review (London) on that recognized master of English 

prose, Walter Pater, Mr. Hutton pays his disrespects to popular 
writers of the day and their “ prose run mad.” He writes: 


“English prose ljterature has become in our day almost as rare 
as English poetry. A host of writers, more or less conspicuous, 
have conspired, it would seem, to write not English prose, but 
prose run mad. English in the hands of the most popular writers 
is now a language without rule, and often without sense; indeed, 
the more popular a writer is the madder his prose becomes. It 
were invidious to give examples, for it is characteristic of the 
English novel that, apart from every other form of literature, it 
alone is indifferent to words, concerning itself chiefly with a tale of 
love, or the domestic accidents of provincial family life, or the im- 
possible achievement of some braggart long and long ago. But 
when we remember the magnificent work of the translators of the 
Bible, how they dealt with romance immortally, and delicately set 
their words in order, or how in reading the ‘ Morte d’Arthur’ we 
are possessed by the beauty of a page that tells so exquisitely the 
valiant old tale, it is with utter disgust that we return to the work 
of the day, with its split infinitives, its use of ‘ like’ for‘ as,’ its 
eternal ‘ and which,’ its horrible tautology and alliteration, its ab- 
sence of rhythm or any sense of music, its domesticity, and its vul- 
garity. To read the opening sentence of Hooker's ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Polity,’ that captures the reader by its sheer beauty from the very 
beginning, and then to read the work of the writers of our day is, 
as it were, to experience a revolution in manners and in language 
so tremendous as to startle even the most artless reader.” 


Mr. Hutton’s admiration of Walter Pater’s style is almost as un- 
alloyed as his disapprobation of the style of the popular novelists. 
In the following passage he gives some of the reasons for his ad- 
miration : 

“He is never off his guard, never ‘at home,’ with his reader, 
never happy without a certain ceremony. His mind appears to be 
ecclesiastical, expressing itself always with a certain ritual, which 
is indeed beautiful in itself, and to him and to the friendly reader 
beautiful for itself. Yet his manner, his style, changes with his 
books, reaching its greatest perfection perhaps, certainly its 
greatest richness, in ‘ The Renaissance,’ and its greatest simplicity 
in ‘ The Imaginary Portraits.’ His thought, profound and lovely 
as it frequently is, is never obscurely expressed; indeed, to one 
who valued words so much, vagueness of expression would have 
been a fault in art, and except as afault impossible. And in spite 
of his small production, seven books in more than twenty years, or 
five only if we leave out the two books, ‘ Greek Studies’ and ‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Studies,’ published after his death, he appears to us 
now as mort important than a host of more garrulous, less reticent 
writers. To some extent he may be said to have influenced the 
language, making it possible for us to appreciate modern English, 
as we do the English of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, or 
Latin and Greek. He came to remind us not without a smile that 
English, too, isa precious language, and worthy of respect since 
Shakespeare wrote in it, and in it, too, unlike other living tongues, 
the liturgy is said, and a whole people pray to God.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


HOW TO FLY AND HOW NOT TO FLY. 


OME of the fundamental considerations which seem to Prof. 
Simon Newcomb to apply to the construction of so-called 
flying-machines are stated by him in an article in Zhe Outlook, 
suggested by the recent accident to Langley’s aeroplane. Relying 
on the fact that increasing the size of an aeroplane makes it less 
effective, while a similar increase in a balloon makes it more effect- 
ive, he pronounces in favor of the dirigible balloon. In other 
words, the astronomer bids us look to Santos Dumont for practical 
progress in aeronautics rather than to Langley. He says: 


“Granting complete success, imagine the proud possessor of the 
aeroplane darting through the air at a speed of several hundred 
feet per second! It is the speed alone that sustains him. How is 
he ever going to stop? Once he slackens his speed, down he be- 
gins to fall. He may, indeed, increase the inclination of his aero- 
plane. Then he increases the resistance necessary to move it. 
Once he stops he falls adead mass. How shall he reach the ground 
without destroying his delicate machinery? I do not think the 
most imaginative inventor has yet even put upon paper a demon- 
strative, successful way of meeting this difficulty. The only ray of 
hope is afforded by the bird. The latter does succeed in stopping 
and reaching the ground safely after its flight. But we have al- 
ready mentioned the great advantages which the bird possesses in 
the power of applying force to its wings, which, in its case, form 
the aeroplanes. But we have already seen that there is no mechan- 
ical combination, and no way of applying force, which will give to 
the aeroplanes the flexibility and rapidity of movement belonging 
to the wings of a bird. That this difficulty is insurmountable 
would seem to be a very fair deduction, not only from the failure 
of all attempts to surmount, but from the fact that Maxim has 
never, so far as we are aware, followed up his seemingly success- 
ful experiment. ...... 

“A more fundamental difficulty still, which the writer feels may 
prove insurmountable, is based on a law of nature which we are 
bound to accept. It is that when we increase the size of such a 
machine without changing its model we increase the weight in pro- 
portion to the cube of the linear dimensions, while the effectiveness 
of the supporting power of the air increases only as the square of 
those dimensions. For example, suppose that an inventor suc- 
ceeds, as well he may, in making a machine which would go into a 
match-case, yet complete in all its parts, able to fly around the 
room. It may carry a button, but nothing heavier. Elated by his 
success, he makes one on the same model twice as large in every 
dimension. . . . The result is that his machine is eight times as 
heavy as before. But the sustaining surface is only four times as 
great. As compared with the smaller machine, its ratio of effect- 
iveness is reduced to one-half.” 


Dr. Graham Bell has pointed out that the law just cited may be 
evaded by making a large number of small machines instead of a 
single large one, and Professor Newcomb admits that this might 
be done. He goes on to say: 


“Quite likely the most effective flying-machine would be one 
carried by a vast number of little birds. . . . If the watchmaker 
can make a machine which will fly through the room with a button, 
then by combining ten thousand such machines he may be able to 
carry aman. But how shall the combined forces be supplied ? 

“It is of interest to notice that.the law is reversed in the case of 
a body which is not supported by the resistance of a fluid in which 
itis immersed, but floats in it, the ship or balloon, for example. 
When we double the linear dimensions of a steamship in all its 
parts, we increase not only her weight, but her floating power, her 
carrying capacity, and her engine capacity eightfold. But the re- 
sistance which she meets with when passing through the water at 
a given speed is only multiplied four times. Hence the larger we 
build the steamship the more economical the application of the 
power necessary to drive it....... 

“If, therefore, we are ever to have aerial navigation with our 
present knowledge of natural capabilities, it is to the air-ship float- 
ing in the air rather than the flying-machine resting on the air to 
which we are to look. In the light of the law which I have laid 
down, the subject, while not at all promising, seems worthy of 
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more attention than it has received. It is not at all unlikely that 
if a skilful and experienced naval constructor, aided by an able 
corps of assistants, should design an air-ship of a diameter of not 
less than two hundred feet, and a length at least four or five times 
as great, constructed, possibly, of a textile substance impervious 
to gas and borne by a light framework, but, more likely, of exceed- 
ingly thin plates of steel carried by a frame fitted to secure the 
greatest combination of strength and lightness, he might find the 
result to be, ideally at least, a ship which would be driven through 
the air by a steam-engine with a velocity far exceeding that of the 
fleetest Atlantic liner... .... 

“I should be very sorry if this suggestion leads to the subject 
being taken up by any other than skilful engineers or constructors, 
able to grapple with all problems relating to the strength and resist- 
ance of materials. Asa single example of what is to be avoided, 
I may mention the project, which sometimes has been mooted, of 
making a balloon by pumping the air from a very thin, hollow re- 
ceptacle. Such a project is as futile as can well be imagined; no 
known substance would begin to resist the necessary pressure. 


Our aerial ship must be filled with some substance lighter than air. * 


Whether heated air could be made to answer the purpose, ot 
whether we should have to use a gas, is the question for a de- 
signer.” 





THE ALLEGED ‘“*MOSQUITO PLANT.” 


S there or is there not an African plant that has the property of 
driving away or stupefying mosquitoes? This question has 
been exercising people in England since last spring, when the dis- 
covery of such a plant was announced by an English army officer. 
The existence or absence of such virtues in the plant, which is a 
variety of basil (Ocimum viride), has been discussed ever since in 
the columns of 7e 7imes (London), with more or less acrimony. 
Says The Scientific American Supplement, which gives an abstract 
of the controversy : 

“Last April Captain Larymore, the British resident in Northern 
Nigeria, published a letter in which he asserted that by placing two 
or three pots of ‘ mosquito-plant’ in each room of a house, and 
others along the windward side of the veranda, the place could be 
kept practically free from mosquitoes. He described an experi- 
ment he had made, which showed that a mosquito enclosed within 
a leaf of the plant became stupefied, and he added that an infusion 
of the leaves of the plant was held by the natives of Northern Ni- 
geria to be more efficacious than quinin as a remedy for malarial 
fever. Captain Larymore suggested that the plant should be used 
in barracks in India. 

“Sir George Birdwood, the well-known naturalist, wrote a day 
or two afterward that allied basil plants had been known from time 
immemorial as a defense against mosquitoes and as a prophylactic 
in malarial distircts throughout India. He related how, when the 
Victoria Gardens were being constructed in Bombay, the men em- 
ployed in the work were so pestered by mosquitoes and suffered 
so greatly from malaria that, at the suggestion of the Hindu man- 
ager, the whole boundary of the gardens was planted with ‘ holy 
basil’ and any other basils which were at hand, with the result that 
the plague of mosquitoes was at once abated and the malarial fever 
disappeared from the gardeners and others at work on the grounds.” 


Experiments were shortly after this made at the Kew Botanical 
Gardens, near London, with a growing specimen of the plant that 
had been brought to England by Captain Larymore; but the offi- 
cials there, altho much interested in the captain’s statements, be- 
came convinced that there was no foundation for them. The di- 
rector of the Gardens, Sir William Thiselton-Dyer, wrote to 7he 
Times on July 24, enclosing a report made to the governor of 
Sierra Leone by Dr. Prout, the principal medical officer of the 
colony. Dr. Prout gave details of experiments with a dozen mos- 
quitoes and the “mosquito-plant,” in which there was absolutely 
nothing to show that the plant had any effect in driving away the 
insects. Sir William, in his introductory letter, made some sar- 
castic observations on “easy empirical” remedies, and Zhe Times, 
in a leading article, declared that the “mosquito-plant” had been 
shown to be “ utterly useless.” Captain Larymore and Sir George 
Birdwood, however, scout the idea that they have been victims of 
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a delusion, and both have written to 7he Times declining to with- 
draw their statements as to the efficacy of the basil. To quote 
again : 

“Both pointed out that experiments with single pots of the plant 
and a few mosquitoes could not be regarded as conclusive, and Sir 
George Birdwood said the real question was the weight of Captain 
Larvmore’s practical experience against Dr. Prout’s experiments. 
In a letter dated August 2 Captain Larymore said: 

“*] think it unfortunate that the superficial experiments with a 
dozen mosquitoes, which were conducted in Sierra Leone, should 
have been accepted as conclusive evidence that the plant in ques- 
tion does not possess the properties ascribed to it. 

“* 1. The plants employed may possibly not have been the same 
ocimum used and referred to by me. 

“* >. They may not have recovered after transplanting—mine 
were three to four months regaining their full foliage. 

“* 3. The well-known powerful smell of ripe bananas may have 
negatived the scent of the plant in so small a space as the mos- 
quito-net cages mentioned. 

“*Natives from time immemorial have held that the plant does 
possess the properties I have ascribed to it, and the original cause 
of this becoming sacred in India, where it is still worshiped, was 
doubtless due to this fact. 

“*] must again repeat that the particular ocimum given me by 
the natives in Northern Nigeria does possess the power of driving 
away mosquitoes, especially a healthy plant with its leaves bruised. 
My wife, who was with me, invariably used the leaves at night 
under open-worked stockings to protect her ankles, and at dinner 
the complete immunity enjoyed by her was very obvious indeed. 
In any case, I shall always make a point of having a hedge of the 
plant, if possible, in every garden I own in the tropics, and can 
only recommend those who are anxious and willing to add to (not 
necessarily take from) the security of mosquito-netting and quinin, 
to do likewise.’ ” 





AN EXPLOSIVE AS A STIMULANT. 


LTHO the medicinal virtues of nitroglycerin in certain cases 
are well known, no one, apparently, has ever thought of 
taking it as a stimulant. The explosive cordite, however, which 
is more than half nitroglycerin, is, it appears, employed in this 
way by certain soldiers in the British army, especially in combina- 
tion with spirits. From the reports of Major Jennings, an officer 
of the army, the following facts are extracted by 7he British Mea- 
tcal Journal : 


“Cordite consists roughly of about 58 parts of nitroglycerin, 
37 parts guncotton, and 5 parts of mineral jelly; while acetone is 
used as a solvent, but does not enter largely into the composition. 

By way of experiment, Major Jennings, after discovering the 
existence of cordite-eating among a certain number of men, sucked 
a quarter of a strand for two minutes. He found that the diminu- 
tion in its size after this time was scarcely appreciable, but never- 
theless it caused the most racking, splitting headache he had ever 
felt in his life, which lasted quite thirty-six hours, and was accom- 
panied by hammering and ringing noises in the ears. Its taste was 
sweet, pleasant, and pungent. From inquiries among the men its 
effects appeared to difter somewhat when sucked and when taken 
in solution. Dissolved in tea, it produces an almost immediately 
exhilarating effect ‘inciting to almost demoniacal actions.’ If 
many have partaken of the beverage, all begin talking at once, 
each seemingly anxious to inform the other of everything that has 
happened to him since his birth. This condition is followed by 
heavy sleep and stupor, lasting five to twelve hours, according to 
the quantity taken. To awaken the subject it is often necessary to 
slap his face, punch or shake him, and awakening is accompanied 
by severe dull, boring headache, muscular twitchings, and protru- 
sion of the eyes. Even, however, when fully awakened the cordite- 
eater does not seem to realize his surroundings for many hours. 

“It is as an addition to beer that cordite appears to produce its 
worst effects. It then excites a quarrelsome, destructive mania 
in an otherwise peacefully disposed individual, and produces imme- 
diate intoxication in a man who can commonly consume as much 
as four or five pints of beer without exhibiting a trace of having 
done so. If taken in quantity insufficient to produce sleep, it 
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makes him not only quarrelsome, but brings out the worst traits in 
his character. A possible clue to the inception of this habit is 
given by the fact that a large number of the men seem to have 
used cordite as a means of lighting pipes in default of matches. 
When thus used, it gives a sweetish flavor to the tobacco, but 
causes great dryness of the throat, followed by headache. Others 
of the men seem to have first tasted the cordite out of curiosity. 

“Major Jennings’ account includes notes of communications 
made to him by various men, in all of which are found statements 
as to the exceedingly unpleasant after-effects. One of them said 
that he first became aware of this use of cordite from one of his 
comrades asking for something to straighten him up because he had 
been sucking it, and he also observed that some of the men became 
very elevated after taking a very small quantity of beer, tho they 
could formerly take a large quantity of it without effect. Cordite, 
by itself, said this man, does not seem to make men crazy, but only 
induces a very heavy sleep. But taken with beer or spirits it bru- 
talizes the mildest man and makes a temporary maniac of hin. 
He also added that he had noticed that it apparently aged a man 
rapidly, and made him extremely negligent of his personal appear- 
ance.” 





OSCILLATIONS IN LIFE. 


~HAT a powerful vibrating body may force a weaker one to 
vibrate in the same pitch, even if that pitch be not the nat- 

ural one, is well known. In the same way, we are told by a recent 
writer on what he calls “ Biodynamics,” the environment of living 
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creatures—what we call “nature ”—has its great oscillations, its 
periodism, its endless successions of day and night, winter and 
summer, seed-time and harvest. In the long process of adaptation 
to this oscillating environment the vital periodism of living organ- 
isms is gradually brought or forced into harmony with it. Ina 
phase of life which this writer Calls “ oscillant life,” and which he 
illustrates by the hibernation of animals, this adaptation is in 
progress, and is as yet imperfectly attained. The work in which 
these ideas are put forth is entitled “ Researches on Oscillant Life, 
an Essay in Biodynamics” (Paris, 1903), and the author’s name is 
Joseph Noé. We are told by a reviewer in the Revue Scientifique 
(October 3) that this conception of “ oscillant” life was first brought 
out in the “ Lessons on the Phenomena of Life” of Claude Bernard. 
To quote from this review: 


“ Life, says Bernard, can not be explained, as has been thought, 
by an interior principle of action. It is the result of a conflict be- 
tween the organism and the physicochemical conditions of the 
environment. These conditions alone are accessible to us, and the 
science of physiology has for its definite aim to fix the determin- 
ism of vital manifestations. The conflict whence life results is not 
a struggle, but a harmony, an effect of adaptation to cosmic con- 
ditions. ‘Thus the living being does not constitute an exception 
to the great harmony of nature that causes the mutual adaptation 
of things. It breaks noaccord; it neither contradicts nor opposes 
the general cosmic forces. Far from this, it is a part of the uni- 
versal concert of things, and life—animal life, for example—is but 
a fragment of the total life of the universe. The mode of relation 
between the living being and the surrounding cosmic conditions 
enables us to consider three forms of life, according as it is in 
strict dependence on the exterior conditions, or in a minimum de- 
gree of dependence, or in relative dependence. These three forms 
of life are as follows: (1) Latent life; non-manifest life. (2) Os- 
cillant life; life of variable manifestations and dependent on the 
exterior environment. (3) Constant life; life whose manifesta- 
tions are free and independent of the exterior environment.’ The 
three states of life prove, Bernard says, the necessity of physico- 
chemical conditions for its manifestation. 

“M. Joseph Noé has studied organisms whose vital manifesta- 
tions may vary within extended limits under the influence of cosmic 
conditions—that is to say, beings of ‘oscillant life,’ or those de- 
pendent on the cosmic environment. He treats hibernating mam- 
mals from the standpoint of the relations of their vital manifes- 
tations with those of the more fully evolved mammals having 
‘constant’ lives. Todo this he reviews successively the phenomena 
of inanition and denutrition, the weight of the organs, nutrition, 
and resistance to poisons. Different chapters or paragraphs are 
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devoted to the study of the influences of growth, age, height, diet, 
sex, sleep, fatigue, etc. 

“ Minds of philosophic tendency will find in this work numerous 
original deductions regarding the nature of vital energy. The 
author shows that the ‘oscillant’ life of hibernating animals is only 
a phase of the gradual adaptation of the vital rhythm of the cosmic 
periodism. He insists on the importance of the notion of plastic- 
ity of living matter and on its value for the explanation of evolution 
and vitality. He attempts in particular to prove that the sum of 
energy of living beings is constant, and that the vital forms differ 
only in the duration of expenditure of this energy.”— 7vans/lation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


THE SENSATIONS OF HIGH SPEED. 


Yb crm ratesey some people are ignorant, and others have 

forgotten, that we have no sense that is capable of discrimi- 
nating between high and low speed, or even between motion and 
rest, except by noting the usual accompaniments of motion, such 
as the apparent movement 
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sitive observer rather gives himself away by remarking that the 
passengers, after squirming at an annihilation of distance past 
comprehension, ‘asked themselves why it might not have been 225 
miles an hour just as well.’ Exactly; and we venture to believe 
that when the great electric railroad systems of the future settle 
down to their 200-miles-an-hour stride, or whatever the speed may 
be at which the vehicles will hold together, the passengers will 
take it very complacently and wonder how we aniediluvians endured 
anything less.” 


THE BIRTH AND DEATH OF WORLDS. 


*OME of the most recent views with regard to cosmic evolution 

are briefly stated in popular form by Daniel E. Wing in Pof- 
ular Astronomy (November). Mr. Wing dwells particularly on 
conditions and tendencies inferred from the study of nebulae and 


~ 


their attendant phenomena. He says: 


“The law of evolution as applied to matter in the universe at 
large may be stated briefly 





as follows: 
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great velocity with which 
the earth is moving through 
space. In like manner, a 
train on a_ rough road 
seems to be going faster 
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Pr “(1) The condensation of 

matter accompanied by the 
dissipation of force (heat), 
x followed by (2) the develop- 
a ment of force accompanied 
by, or occasioning, the dis- 
RK sipation of matter. 

“It will be noted that 
these are reverse processes, 
the first being that which 
seems to be best demon- 
strated by the so-called 
nebular hypothesis. 

“ Areas of gas, in diffused 
nebulous form, are visible ; 
also nebule in various 
stages of condensation. 
Evidence of spiral motion 
is plainly discernible in 











high-speed travel depend 
largely, therefore, on the 


TRAVELING AT THE RATE OF 125 MILES AN HOUR. 
The electric car on the experimental line between Marienfeldt and Zossen in Ger- 


many nebule, and such 
motion is believed to exist 


sas : in all. It is impossible to 
conditions of that travel. many, inthe test of October 6, from a photograph taken near Dallwitz, with an ex- I 


Says an editorial writer in posure of one-two-thousandth of a second, 


The Electrical World ana 


Engineer (October 17), discussing the German high-speed trials: 


“At the beginning of the last century the Royal College of Ba- 
varian Physicians sought to forbid steam-railway travel, because it 
would induce delirium furiosum among the passengers and drive 
the spectators crazy ; while an English quarterly said that it would 
as soon expect the people to sutter themselves to be tied to one of 
Congreve’s rockets as to trust themselves to the mercy of a loco- 
motive going at the prodigious rate of twelve miles an hour. This 
is about the tenor of some of the remarks we see and hear in re- 
spect to the Berlin-Zossen electric train running at the rate of over 
125 miles an hour; and we begin to wonder just what is the speed 
that ought to provoke mental and physical difficulties on the part 
of the passenger and the spectator. We fancy there is a good 
deal of relativity about it, and some subjectivity. If people expect 
to enjoy weird and curious sensations because they are traveling at 
an unusual rate, those are the very sensations they are likely to 
get; but if speed is steadily increased by a vehicle without the 
passenger being aware of the fact, a gain of twenty or even forty 
miles an hour will not make much perceptible difference to him, 
provided the run is straight and the roadbed is good. 

“In the reports coming from Germany we note this tense expect- 
ancy, and hence it is no surprise to hear that the speed at Zossen 
“confused the senses and produced a sensation that was unlike any 
that even the imagination had pictured. Had it not been for the 
steel-edged-like spirals of air that shot through every crack and 
crevice, scorching and burning, and even seeming to pierce the 
flesh, we might have been detached objects forced through space 
at lightning speed.’ Then, too, the landscape got blurred, with ‘a 
peculiar effect on the eyes, seeming to catch hold of them and drag 
them backward,’ which is very interesting; but this keen and sen- 


conceive matter in a state 


Courtesy of Collier's Weekly (New York). of rest. Obeying the law 


of gravitation the particles 
tend to press toward the point of greatest condensation. Centers 
of attraction form, with a swirling motion like a whirlpool. The 
momentum of rotation is increased by the fall of particles which 
are unable to reach the center. Acting under its own gravity the 
mass becomes more and more condensed. Every motion of each 
particle develops heat which the combined mass radiates. The 
outermost part or circumference eventually reaches a stage where 
it canno longer adhere. Separation takes place, the inner mass 
further condensing to leave behind new rings. Condensation of 
rings and nebula proceeds.” 


Do observed facts support these theoretical assertions? Mr. 
Lewis, briefly recounting the known peculiarities of nebula and 
nebulous stars, concludes that they do. Nearly all nebule give 
the gaseous spectrum, and vortical motion has been detected by 
photography in many of the fainter objects in which the naked eye 
would fail to find it; while centers of condensation are frequently 
seen. In fact, he believes that we have visible proof of star-ma- 
king from matter acted upon by known laws. He goes on to say: 


“We also know that these distant suns radiate heat from con- 
densation like our Sun; the quantity that reaches us is measurable. 
That there is a limit to the process of condensation is obvious. 
When the body has parted with all its heat, when there is no longer 
any motion among its particles, it will cease to condense. ..... 

“Is this the end—matter having actual existence, but without 
force; force existing potentially? We believe not. Death is the 
forerunner of new life in every form of matter. Dissolution is 
but a process effecting change of form. Itis at this stage that 
we apply, theoretically, the reverse process of that outlined, 
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dissipation of matter to the gaseous form brought about by the 
passage of this potential force into actual force. Is there any 
evidence that such process will become operant in the solar system? 
No. Long periods of time are requisite to furnish facts upon 
which to predicate a reliable opinion with respect to the truth or 
falsity of such theory from actual observation. It is believed, 
however, that the planets must in the course of thousands of years 
show the effects of a supposed resisting medium in space which 
must tend to gradually slow down their orbital motions. The truth 
of this belief once established, the end of the planets is in sight; 
they must eventually fall into the Sun. It matters not when that 
event happens or from what distance the fall occurs. Certain it is 
that sufficient force (heat) would be developed by such a collision 
to reduce their solid contents to gas and to scatter such gas into 
the most attenuated nebulosity. 

“ Does the universe afford any evidence that collisions of such 
character do occur? . . . At intervals of more or less frequency, 
sometimes in successive years, there occurs an outburst in the 
heavens with swiftness only rivaled by the telegraphic intelligence 
conveyed to the world: ‘A new star in Auriga’; ‘a new star in 
Perseus’; ‘a new star in Gemini.’ Nine such occurrences have 
happened in the last fourteen years. Let us see if we can intel- 
ligibly grasp what this message from space signifies. Ata point 
in the heavens where no trace of a star was previously visible some 
watchful eye discovers a star. In a few hours it increases several 
magnitudes in brightness; for example, the new star of 1901 in- 
creased two and a half magnitudes in forty-eight hours—that is to 
say, its visible brightness increased tenfold in that short time. The 
human intellect utterly fails to realize what this means. Such an 
outburst on the part of the Sun might vaporize all the planets; it 
is reasonable to suppose that it would at least melt the earth’s 
crust. The spectrum of a new star exhibits matter in motion at 
tremendous velocities to and from us, 600 to 1,000 miles per second. 
In 1901 the same peculiarities showed that were new to astron- 
omers in 1892—to wit: the appearances were as if a solid body 
moving rapidly in one direction collided with or plunged into a 
nebulous mass moving as swiftly in the opposite direction. Fol- 
lowing this sudden outburst of brightness there is a fading out dur- 
ing a period of months and change to the nebulous form of matter 
becomes apparent. Photographs at this stage show annular or 
spiral formation, and the latest triumph in photography is to show 
the existence of spiral motion in the nebula which succeeded the 
new star of 1901. Comparison of photographs taken two or three 
months apart show perceptible change by reason of motion and 
evidence that the process of condensation has set in. 

“Here, then, we have appearances best accounted for by the 
collision of matter, occasioning development of force resulting in 
redistribution of matter, to again take up the initial process of con- 
densation through spiral motion. 

“Belief in this never-ending process, whereby youthful vigor is 
acquired, seems better to fulfil the laws governing matter and 
force than the supposition that the universe is destined to become 
a graveyard and space to be ultimately filled with the corpses of 
extinct suns and planets.” 





IS SOAP HEALTHFUL? 


“T° HAT the falling-off in physical strength of certain classes of 

the community in England is in some way connected with 
the increasing use of soap is the strange and apparently absurd 
suggestion made by a correspondent of the London 7imes (Octo- 
ber 13). His reasons are, however, sufficently cogent to induce 
The Lancet to undertake a brief discussion of the subject, in which 
it concludes that soap, tho not necessary to cleanliness, is a great 
aid to it, and has improved public health rather than the reverse. 
Says the writer: 

“Whilst the suggestion [of Zhe 7imes correspondent] may on 
the face of it appear chimerical, yet it is difficult not to admit that 
the continued application of soap to the skin must rob it constantly 
of its natural oil. On this account soap is not calculated to make 
the skin supple or ‘ velvety,’ a quality which is impossible without 
oil. Since soap removes oil, it would seem perfectly correct to 
suggest that, if soap must be used, the skin should be immediately 
afterward anointed with oil. Those who possess delicate com- 
plexions and who find even the best soap detrimental to the skin 
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gain relief by the application of a soothing fat, such as cold cream. 
The correspondent referred to writes: ‘ The Almighty has given 
us a natural oil on the body to protect our skins, and man gives us 
stuff to remove it, and so expose the body to rheumatism, chills, 
and diseases of all kinds. Soap opens the pores of the skin, dis- 
ease and dirt get in, and the body gets inoculated with any vile 
matter flying about.’ This view would be all very well if it were 
not for the tenacity of dirt, and this tenacity depends either upon the 
grease of the dt itself or upon the natural oil of the skin. Such 
dirt would be hard to remove without the use of soap—plain water 
would never detach some kinds of dirt—and in civilized communi- 
ties or in crowded cities soap thus becomes absolutely a modern 
necessity. In localities where grime is a rare constituent of the 
environment, as at sea or in the open country, the need for con- 
tinual lavage with soap is not so great. There are not a few peo- 
ple who manage to maintain personal cleanliness without the use 
of soap, for there are many detergent agents besides soap, of which 
oil may be mentioned as the chief. But, on the whole, intemper- 
ance in the use of soap is not a universal habit even in civilized 
countries, and abstinence may answer very well on the veldt, or in 
places far from the factory and chimney. We are convinced that 
soap is a really sanitary adjunct which has raised rather than low- 
ered the standard of public health. That in isolated cases it may 
be used to excess we admit, but the standard of purity of soap in 
this country is very high and such as is calculated to prevent any 
injurious effects which might otherwise arise.” 





The ‘ Vital Principle.’’—The old idea of a principle or 
essence of life, which has been discarded by most recent biologists, 
has, according to some writers, been partially revived by a few 
authorities. But, as stated by Dr. Joseph Clements in an article 
on the subject in 7he Medical Record, there has not been precisely 
“a revival of the vitalistic conception,” but a more general interest 
in and a more purely vital idea of the force operative in physio- 
logic work. What Dr. Clements names “ the vitalistic conception ” 
has always, he thinks, been entertained in various degrees of modi- 
fication, life phenomena never having been conceived and inter- 
preted ona purely physical basis. He goes on to say, as quoted 
in abstract by American Medicine: 


“There is a consensus of medical opinion that there is some- 
thing not identified with any known physical and chemic activities. 
The attempt by objectors to identify electricity and life is a confes- 
sion of the reality of this special force. The organic force is cen- 
trifugal from within outward. According to Kelvin, ‘all motion in 
pure dynamics is reversible,’ but this principle ‘has no place in 
the world of life.’ Misconception of the facts in physiology and 
pathology, rendering oblivious and inoperable the idea of the sover- 
eignty of the life principle, has given rise to the error of active 
agency in disease of other than vital forces, and of active principle 
in drugs in the sense of curative properties possessed and thera- 
peutic activities originated by them. Micro-organisms and drugs 
do certainly have relation to pathologic processes, but there is a 
real distinction between cause and origin in disease... . The 
principle of life, fully recognized, would reconstruct pathology 
and the apeutics, and medicine would emerge as the most exact of 
the natural sciences.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“Ir is alleged,” says 7he Electrical World and Engineer, “that the tele- 
phone employees in Paris have discovered that French is more easily un- 
derstood over the telephone than English. In telephoning between Paris 
and London during a storm, conversation in English is impossible, but 
French is easily understood because it has not so many sibilant sounds and 
unequally accented syllables.” 


THE following bit of information, according to La Nature, is current in 
the German papers and, in the absence of confirmation, may be taken for 
what it is worth: “‘Men of a singular race have been discovered in New 
Guinea, and the governor, it seems, has promised to send some specimens 
to London. Living as they do in the marshes, these men have no need to 
walk. On the other hand the marshes are covered with a growth that 
prevents navigation in canoes. The men have built hutsin trees and as 
organs of prehension alone are useful to them, their lower limbs have al- 
most atrophied. These natives have only feeble and withered legs and 
feet, while the chest and arms are of normal development. They can 
scarcely stand upright, and they walk like large apes. They thus give the 
impression of {cripples who have been deprived of the use of their lower 
extremities.”’—7rans/ation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


SOME ‘“ DISEASES” OF MODERN BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM. 


HE so-called higher criticism of our day claims a place as 
one of the newer branches of science. That it has proved 
itself a formidable antagonist of traditional beliefs and has wrought 
agreat change in the view taken of the Bible can hardly be dis- 
puted. The more conservative theologians, however, have never 
accepted its conclusions, and in some quarters they are heralding 
its speedy downfall. Prof. Edward Konig, D.D., of the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, Germany, discerns “ symptoms of disease” in “ three 
spheres of the life of this young antagonist,” and he declares that 
these symptoms may be termed “ bodily, physiological, and psycho- 
logical.” Regarding the first he says (in 7he Methodist Review, 
New York, September-October) : 


“Nothing threatens the bodily organism of man more than the 
intrusion into it of foreign bodies. These destroy the tissues and 
poison the blood, this last source of bodily health. But can it be 
said that such foreign elements have forced their way into the 
body of modern biblical criticism? I believe that such is the 
case, for what the blood is to the life of the body, that are the 
norms, or authoritative standards, in the province of criticism. 
False, inadequate standards, therefore, resemble the foreign bodies 
which poison the blood. Such false standards have been, how- 
ever, frequently applied in more recent biblical criticism. 

“A standard which, it is maintained, can not do justice to He- 
brew writings is nevertheless applied when these are compared as 
to external age with Babylonian-Assyrian literature, and when the 
assertion is made that certain portions of the latter, because older, 
must, therefore, of necessity be also from original sources of 
greater antiquity than are the corresponding portions of the Old 
Testament. This method of procedure has been more than once 
apparent in recent times. In the lecture of Friedrich Delitzsch, 
‘Babel und Bibel,’ for example, we were told that a considerable 
number of Bible stories had now suddenly come to light in purer 
and more original form out of the night of Babylonian treasure 
mounds. In other places it has often been emphasized that the 
cuneiform tablets which contain the ‘Creation-epic and the Flood- 
episode of the Gilgames-epic’ are many centuries older than the 
Pentateuch sources in which the corresponding record of the crea- 
tion and the flood are found. But the age of the source of any 
given text does not determine the originality of the text itself. 
The contents of a text taken from an older document need not for 
that reason be the more original. Another form of the same text 
having become fixed at a later time may nevertheless give expres- 
sion to the result of a much more faithful and reliable tradition. 
Who would question, for instance, that the Rechabites at the time 
of Jeremiah had for centuries most faithfully preserved the life 
ideal of their ancestor? Or who will deny the possibility that the 
more original form of certain traditions was preserved by the 
Israelites? Norare the proofs lacking for the fact that the strength 
of the human memory, while yet unsupported by written docu- 
ments, is far greater than in times of much writing.” 


Tal-ing up the symptoms of disease which he finds in the physi- 
ological sphere of the life of modern biblical criticism, Professor 
Konig says: 

“I would characterize them as a weakness of the eyes, or a kind 
of color blindness. It was, of course, natural after the long reign 
of Jewish tradition to first of all give attention to those newly dis- 
covered elements in the Old Testament which protested against 
the legitimacy of this reign. But now the time has come that at- 
tention be given to those elements which speak in favor of the 
trustworthiness of the Old Testament, and of such there are many. 
Among these are to be numbered, first of all, all those passages 
which show that the people of Israel sought to establish for the 
memory certain concrete points of support. Such fudcra memoria 
are, for example, the following: The Tamarisk which Abraham 
planted at Beersheba (Gen. xxi. 33); the ‘ heap of witness ’ (Gen. 
xxxi. 47); the pot of manna (Exod. xvi. 33, and xxxiv. 35; Num. 
xvii. 10); the twelve stones which were brought up out of the 
Jordan (Josh. iv. 6; viii. 30). Of especial interest is the altar which 
the returning warriors of Reuben, Gad, and East Manasseh built 
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for themselves on the west bank of the Jordan (xxii. 26) in order 
that this altar might witness in later times that they belonged to 
the people of Jahwe. Other such elements are the stone ‘Eben- 
ezer’ (stone of help) (2 Sam. vii. 12); the sword of Goliath hung 
as a trophy of victory in the sanctuary at Nob (xxi. 9); the statue 
which Absalom had erected in order that it should preserve the 
memory of his name (II Sam. xviii. 18). The same significance 
for the fostering of historical memory is found in Israel in the 
arrangement to transmit from generation to generation the pass- 
over tradition (Exod. xiii. 8-10, etc.), or to sing over and over again 
certain songs (Deut. xxxi. 21; 2 Sam. i. 18). The actual vividness 
of the historical consciousness of the Israelites is established by 
the following series of facts: First, many elements of the culture 
of Israel are traced to sources outside of Israel. This is the case 
with the courts of justice which Moses established on the recom- 
mendation of Jethro (Exod. xviii. 19), and with the greater part of 
the work in the building of Solomon’s temple (1 Kings vii. 193). 
Not even the national pride has suppressed these remembrances. 
. . . There are, moreover, many passages in which instances of 
religious aberration and subsequent reformation are recorded (1 
Sam. xi. 1, e¢ seg.; 2 Kings, xviii. 4; xxiii. 5). Furthermore, it is 
to be noticed that the ancient historians of Israel did not in their 
characterization of the most prominent men of their nation conceal 
the faults which historical tradition ascribed to them.” 


The infirmities which encroach upon the health of modern Bibli- 
cal criticism in the psychological realm are ascribed to credulity. 
Professor Kénig refers in particular to the attempts which have 
been made to criticize the Old Testament on the basis of its style. 
The credulous consideration of the “ meter and strophe-structure,” 
he says, has become a new fountain of life for the criticism of the 
prophetical writings of the Old Testament, and a number of in- 
stances are cited to illustrate the unreliability of the higher critics. 
The writer concludes : 

“Nocriticism hampered by foreign elements and eccentricities 
or afflicted with color blindness and credulity can be called sound. 
And for this reason biblical criticism will be able to fulfil its office 
with true success only when the blood which courses through its 
veins is healthy, and when with a clear vision it proves a// sides of 
a literature under consideration, intent at the same time upon criti- 
cizing itself.” 





THE SCHOOLS AND RELIGION, AGAIN. 


HE discussion started several weeks ago by the Rev. W. 
Montague Geer’s letter in the New York Sz on religious 
education and the public schools (see THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
October 17) continues to arouse lively interest throughout the 
country. The San Francisco Monitor (Rom. Cath.) devotes a 
leading article to Mr. Geer’s “broadside,” and declares that his 
plea for the revival of the denominational school indicates “ the one 
remedy that suggests itself to sound reason and sober common 
sense.” And 7he New World (Chicago, Rom. Cath.) says of the 
same document: “ We do not know when we have read anything 
so trenchant, logical, and timely.” 7he Sum finds itself deluged 
with letters on the subject, and remarks that they “are very inter- 
esting reading,” and “ come from men of intellectual acuteness and 
moral earnestness.” ‘The majority of the letters are from Roman 
Catholics, and represent many points of view. Father McMillan, 
director of St. Paul’s School, New York, writes expressing the 
hope that it will be possible in some way to overcome the legal 
barriers that now forbid the disbursement of state moneys to de- 
nominational schools. He says in part: 

“The so-called ‘ prohibition of the constitution of New York’ 
(Article 1X., section 4) has these words: ‘ Other than for examina- 
tion and inspection’; and it is important to state that there is con- 
siderable scope for a legal argument on the exact meaning of this 
expression, which must be taken in conjunction with the discus- 
sion that led to their insertion. What was chiefly in the mind of 
the constitutional convention had for its objective point the pro- 
hibition of the use of public money for any form of religious or 
denominational teaching, and some of the delegates were surprised 
to find after they had voted on the matter that the choice of lan- 
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guage was at least ambiguous, and might be twisted to mean some- 
thing opposed to their convictions. It would seem that examina- 
tion and inspection are clearly authorized by the constitution, even 
for schools ‘wholly or in part under the control or direction of any 
religious denomination.’ This examination must necessarily be 
limited to the secular studies required for intelligent citizenship. 
“When the select committee appointed at the close of the last 
legislature, containing five Senators and seven members of the 
Assembly, is prepared to listen to suggestions for improving the 
educational laws of New York State, there will be an excellent 
opportunity to take up the question here suggested concerning the 
correct interpretation of Article I1X., section 4, of the constitu- 
tion. Mr. Geer and his powerful friends in the Episcopal Church 
may discover that there is still a way to enlarge the public system 
of education without discouragement of the advocates of religious 
training. By removing legal barriers certain antagonisms may be 
obliterated which are now kept alive by unjust discriminations.” 
The Rev. John 
Mercy 
“ All and Catholics have been 


deeply impressed with two incontrovertible facts: First, when the 
public-school system was 


Talbot Smith, Chaplain of the Convent of 


. New York, writes as follows: 


theories arguments aside, we 


Protestant, a quarter of a 
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practical statesman and the competent educator together arrange 
the details of the scheme.” 


On the other hand, a Brooklyn priest (vouched for as such edi- 
torially by Zhe Su) who signs himself “ Fair Play,” contributes a 
letter warning the American people against any change in the public- 
school system and attributing the zeal with which a change is 
advocated to a desire for Roman Catholic domination. He says: 

“The proof of the pudding is in the eating. The Catholics of 
the United States to-day do not begin to average as well in educa- 
tion or morals as do the Protestants and non-religionists. Visit 
our prisons and see the great preponderance of Catholic criminals 

go per cent. at least, tho if the ratio to population were carried 
out the.e would be only about 14 percent. That proves that the 
much-lauded religious training of the Catholics is no good. It 
eves not teach men moral responsibility. It does not lessen crime 
and criminal tendencies as Protestantism does. 

“Then, all this teaching of the superhuman power of the priest 
is not fit for the twentieth century. Spain is on the verge of a rev- 
olution from it. This school question is one of rule and _ politics 
of that church. It belongs to the parents to decide what they want 

for their children, and not 








back, Catholic 
pupils were Protestantized 
more or less by attending 
that 
for ten years the public- 


sche Uh )| 


century 


it; and, second, now 
has been 
made neutral or colorless, 
the children suffer from the 
prevailing indifferentis.: in 
religion. Indifferentism is 
an influence of the hour, 
affecting alldepartments of 
human activity. Itmay be 
called the current of the 
time, and the public-school 
system runs with the cur- 
rent, not by intention, but 
simply because all things 
run that way, and also by 
making no stand against 
the prevailing error. It 
seems the constitution of 


system 














for the priest to intrude 
himself into the home and 
order what this or that child 
shall be taught. That’s 
the parents’ business ” 


Similarly, Jeremiah 
Quin, president of the Mil- 
waukee School Board and 
a prominent Roman Cath- 
olic, declared recently, in 
an address before the Mil- 
waukee Teachers’ Associa- 
that he could 


tion, not 


understand how Cardinal 
Gibbons could pronounce 
+ 


the public schools “ vi- 


cious.” We quote his re- 


marks: 


“Cardinal Gibbons, in 
an interview broadly pub- 








the State will not permit 
the system either to op- REV. W. 
pose religious error or to 
favor it. Therefore all 
true Christians must soon- 
er or later 


MONTAGUE 
YORK. 


GEER, OF NEW 
An Episcopalian Vicar who attacks the 
public-school system. 

remove their 
children from the public schools. The Catholics are leaving as 
fast as possible, and would leave in a body to-morrow had they 
the proper bank surplus. Perhaps the religious schools of the 
sects already educate a million children. In time this number 
will grow to far greater proportions. This exodus will then have 
created a situation with which the State, willy niliy, must deal. In 
spite of the theorists, and their speeches and arguments, when the 
State faces a condition and not a theory it must act. : 

“ The vital point is: How many American citizens want religious 
training tor their children in the public schools? 
up and be counted. 


Let them stand 
My own opinion is that one-third of our pop- 
ulation are in favor of that proposition—that is, about 25,000,000 
of believers would vote substantially to rescue a great system of 
public education from the control of indifferentism or agnosticism. 
If so many favor the proposition, if they can be organized to make 
their influence felt, then, all theories to the contrary, and in spite 
of all opposition from any source, the thing can bedone. . . . The 
vital point for all parties, for the supporters of Mr. Geer, for his 
opponents, for educators, and for statesmen, is the number of those 
who desire religious training in the public schools, no matter what 
form the scheme might take—the separate school of Canada, pay- 
ment by results, as in England, the adopting of church schools by 
the State. If one-third of our population demand such a reform, and 
organize effectively to formulate their demand, nothing more need 
be said; the agnostic and the indifferent, the chronic objector and 
the would-be patriot, must take a back seat and be quiet while the 


lished in the press, pro- 
nounces the American pub- 
lic schools vicious. How 
any man can assert that our 
public schools, directed 
and controlled and con- 
ducted by a body of Christian men and women of unstained char- 
acter and high moral standing, are vicious is incomprehensible. If 
the public schools, because of being secular, are vicious, then must 
our whole theory of government, being secular, be vicious also? 
“I very much regret this attack upon the one institution on 
which, in the minds of all Americans, the future welfare of the 
republic rests. What would our vast heterogeneous nation be 
without our public schools? It would be a nation of sectarianism, 
in acrimonious conflict, each sect fighting for a share of the school 
tax. Every true American will forever oppose such a movement.” 


JEREMIAH QUIN, PRESIDENT OF 
MILWAUKEE SCHOOL BOARD, 


THE 


A prominent Roman Catholic who de- 
fends the public schools. 


One correspondent of 7he Sux writes: “1 have a wholesome re- 
gard for all religious creeds, but if they undertake to demolish the 
public-school system, by the Eternal, I will take down the old 
musket and fight as long as there is breath within me.” Dr. Buck- 
ley, the editor of Zhe Christian Advocate (New York, Meth. 
Episc.) is not ready to recommend such violent methods as this, 
but he says: 


“It might as well be understood by the Roman Catholic Church 
that, if it really raises this issue, the Protestant churches of this 
country will ally themselves at the polls with Jews and with ag- 
nostics—that is, with all classes opposed to denominationalizing 
the public schools or appropriating public money to the support of 
denominational schools. 


“Conservative men who have never joined in indiscriminating 
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hue and cry against the Catholic Church would contend to the last 
at the polls and elsewhere to preserve the public schools intact. 
Politicians who care for the integrity of their parties will do well 
not to mingle in this discussion, for if the public schools are dis- 
turbed a wave which will remand them to obscurity will certainly 
rise. 


MR. GLADSTONE AS A RELIGIOUS FORCE. 


E 


London, to protest against the Macedonian massacres ; 


” 


H for one hour of Gladstone!” exclaimed the Bishop of 
Worcester at a recent meeting held in St. James’s Hall, 
and the 
audience, it is reported, cheered the words, feeling that the elo- 
quence and moral enthusiasm of the great statesman would have 
given a strength to the movement on behalf of the persecuted 
Christians which men of more ordinary mold could not impart. 
“It is not only in the sphere of Turk- 
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verses, to.concentrate all his energies upon the task that lay before 
him. Upon his political allies, many of whom were skeptical or 
indifferent, upon non-conformists, who abominated his ecclesias- 
tical views, upon the nation at large, this intensity of religious con- 
viction made a deep impression. It is impossible to imagine Mr. 
Gladstone without the religious foundation on which he stood. 
No man’s life ever bore clearer witness to the truth that ‘ faith and 
unfaith can ne’er be equal powers.’ To the last, as is well known, 
he remained a loyal son of the Church of England. Of her short- 
comings and of the dangers by which she was beset he was fully 
aware, and in regard to the nature of her relations with the state 
he drifted far from the moorings which held him when he pub- 
lished ‘ The State in its Relations with the Church and Church 
Principles.” But, tho he lived to disestablish the Church of Ire- 
land, to sanction the principle of disestablishment in Wales, and 
to regard the prospect of disestablishment in England with greater 
equanimity, his own allegiance never wavered. Himself no lover 

of extreme ritual, and always un- 





ish misgovernment,” remarks the 





London Guardian (Anglican), “that 
such a wish might be uttered. In 
the political world we frequently 
lament the dearth of men who tower 
conspicuously above their fellows; 
in the religious world it is hard to 
discover Mr. 
Gladstone’s ardent enthusiasm for 
religion with his profound knowl- 


men who combine 


edge of theological and ecclesiasti- 
cal problems. Those who differed 
most from some of Mr. Gladstone’s 
conclusions can sympathize with the 
wish to recall from the past some- 
thing of that splendid combination 
of moral and intellectual qualities 
which he brought to bear upon the 
questions of his day,” The same 
paper continues: 


“To those who are conscious of 
such a feeling the publication of 
Mr. Morley’s ‘ Life of Gladstone’ 
is an important. event. Mr. 
Morley’s volumes contain a great 
store of material for the study of 
Mr. Gladstone’s religious history, 








willing to bear a party label, he 
was a firm believer in the Catholic 
character and claims of the Church 
of England. The grandeur of the 
Roman Church appealed to his his- 
toric imagination; but neither New- 
man’s secession, nor the Gorham 
Judgment, nor ‘Essays and Re- 
views ’ ever shook his position. Af- 
ter the Vatican Council his dislike 
of Rome became more accentuated, 
and his friendship with Déllinger re- 
vealed his sympathy with those for 
whom Rome could no longer find a 
place. Of Mr. Gladstone’s services 
to the Church of England it is im- 
possible to speak in detail. Not the 
least among them were his opposi- 
tion to the Divorce Act of 1857, and 
the scrupulous care which as Prime 
Minister he expended upon his ec- 
clesiastical appointments. The in- 
teresting list of qualities which he 
regarded as essential in a bishop, 
and the order of importance in which 
he ranked them, showed that he had 
a high and just view of the episco- 
pal office; and, whilst he endeav- 
ored todo justice to all schools of 
thought within the church, the con- 
trast between his nominations and 








and that history is one of the great- 
est interest, not only to churchmen, 
but to all who care for the future of 
Christianity. These volumes en- 
able us to see how intense was Mr. 
Gladstone’s conviction, from youth to extreme old age, of the 
supreme importance of religion both to the nation and to the 
individual. It had been known before that, just as Cardinal Man- 
ning had at one time desired to enter on a political life, so Mr. 
Gladstone’s early wish had been to be ordained, but the ‘ dignity, 
solemnity, and usefulness ’ of the clerical office have never, perhaps, 
been more earnestly set forth than in the appeal which, at the age 
of twenty-two, Mr. Gladstone made to his father for permission to 
devote himself to the work of a clergyman in the Church of Eng- 
land. It is tempting, tho fruitless, to speculate on the influence 
which Mr. Gladstone might have exercised upon the church if his 
early wish had been fulfilled; but the ‘ missionary impulse’ en- 
dured in its essence, if it did not find its most obvious direction. 
* The question whether the service of the church can be most ef- 
fectually performed in Parliament was incessantly present to his 
mind,’ and after he had held cabinet office he confesses to a wish 
that there might be some ‘ synodical decision’ in favor of his re- 
tirement from public life. Throughout his long and arduous career 
his personal religion remained simple and sincere. The sacra- 
ments, public worship, private prayer, Biblical and devotional 
study, intimate acquaintance with great religious poets like Dante 
and Wordsworth—these were the sources from which he drew un- 
failing supplies of spiritual strength. In God's will he found his 
peace, a peace which enabled him, amidst all distractions and re- 


A PORTRAIT OF MR. GLADSTONE AS A YOUNG MAN. 


At the age of twenty-two, Mr. Gladstone appealed to his father 
for permission to enter the ministry. 


those of Lord Palmerston 
strongly marked. 


was 


“If Mr. Gladstone’s powers as a 
statesman are imperfectly measured 
by his legislative achievements, it 
is also true that his influence on the religious life of the country 
must not be estimated by his theological writings. Interesting as 
they are, both in themselves and as indications of the workings of 
a marvelous intellect, they were generally produced under condi- 
tions which impaired their chance of permanence. Nor was Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind that of a dispassionate investigator. A born 
orator and a skilled debater and a brilliant advocate he certainly 
was, and with these gifts his keen interest in theology made him 
a powerful controversialist. Sometimes, however, he committed 
himself to indefensible positions, and the critical weakness which 
he showed in the sphere of ‘Homerology’ was not always absent 
from his theological disquisitions. It is not as the antagonist of 
Huxley or the critic of ‘ Robert Elsmere’ that Mr. Gladstone will be 
remembered by religious people, but as an embodiment of ardent 
faith, simple piety, and strenuous life; as a consistent champion 
of national righteousness; as the great Christian statesman whose 
political life was only part of his religious life.” 

The Guardian expresses regret that the religious side of. Mr. 
Gladstone’s character has not been treated by a writer in sympathy 
with his beliefs. “ Not, of course, that Mr. Morley has not tried 
his utmost,” it says, “to do justice to this aspect of his hero’s 
character. He is fully conscious of the part which religion played 
in Mr, Gladstone’s life, and his own strong sense of fairness, apart 
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from his fiefas toward his revered leader, would have saved him 
from any unworthy treatment of this branch of his subject. Even 
Mr. Morley, however, can not wholly escape from the limitations 
imposed upon him by the principles and convictions which inspire 
his own life, and his avowed want of sympathy with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s religious beliefs prevents him from giving such an appre- 
ciation of Mr. Gladstone’s religious side as might have come from 
the pen of Dean Church or Mr. R. H. Hutton, or even of Mr. 
Bryce. Moreover, this divergence of sympathy was felt in his in- 
tercourse with his friend, for altho Mr. Gladstone confided to him 
his inmost thoughts about politics, and even discussed ecclesias- 
tical affairs with him, we are told that on no occasion did they 
ever exchange a word about theology or religious creed.” 


THE IDEA OF GOD HELD BY NORTH 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 


W* most of us have come across references to the “ Great 

Spirit” which has been so often represented as the object 
of Indian veneration and worship. The impression conveyed by 
this term is a misleading one, says Letitia Moon Conard, a Phila- 
delphia lady who has given careful study to Indian mythology. 
She writes (in 7he American Journal of Theology, October): 


“The first thing to note and to remember is that the Indian has 
not one god only, but many gods. When he passes by a remark- 
able waterfall, he makes a prayer and leaves an offering. ‘There 
are various rocks, caves, and other objects of nature that are ap- 
proached with awe and presented with gifts. Father Brebeuf, 
writing about the Hurons in 1636, tells of a certain rock which they 
passed on their way to Quebec, and to which they always offered 
tobacco, placing it in the cleft of the rock and addressing the 
demon who lived there with prayer for protection and success. 
When the Indian in crossing a lake finds himself in serious danger, 
he prays to the spirit of the lake, throwing an offering, perhaps a 
dog, into the water. When the sound of the thunder frightens him, 
he prays to the thunder-being for protection. When he needs rain, 
he directs his rites to the god of rain and thunder. Air and earth 
and water are alive with spirits, any one of which may be prayed 
to; but, as a matter of fact, certain ones are singled out for wor- 
ship. Add to these the many animal deities which are invoked 
even more frequently than those of the elements in the sacred 
formulas of the Cherokees. Among all the Indians we find par- 
ticular species of animals and plants adored by particular indi- 
viduals or tribes as special guardian deities, the famous totems of 
the Indians. It will be remembered that the Indian corn appeared 
to Hiawatha.” 


Bearing in mind the fact that the Indians are “ vigorous polythe- 
ists,” it is interesting to study the character of the chief of their 
many deities. In several tribes the chief god was figured in purely 
human form, and worshiped as the “Great Man,” the “Old Man 
Above,” etc. The sun was especially prominent in the worship of 
southern Indians. The chief deity of other tribes was described 
as an animal,—an eagle, turtle, or “great hare.” We quote further: 


“Some of the northern Indians say that the first person on earth 


‘was awoman. Afterhercame adog. Later,a big man came who 


made the lakes and ponds, and filled them with water, and tore the 
dog to pieces to make other animals out of. Over these he gave 
control to the woman and her offspring. The big man figures here 
as creator; but the story does not tell who created the woman and 
dog. The Tinneh in British America tell of a great ocean in the 
beginning, inhabited only by a huge bird. This bird by its touch 
on the waters created the earth and its inhabitants, except the 
Tinneh, who were created by a dog (to them a sacred animal). 
Some of these travelers say that this bird was the Great Spirit. 
This is a later idea tacked on to the old story. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that some of the Indians speak of the chief 
deity as a great bird who flies through the air, the flapping of 
whose wings is thunder. These ideas of the Deity as a great bird 
present striking analogies with Biblical ideas. A story of the Iro- 
quois and Hurons tells us that the human race sprang from a 
woman that fell from heaven and lighted ona turtle. This is in- 
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teresting as being similar to the idea found in Christian literature, 
that there were heavenly beings before the earth was created. 

“ There are other stories that show even more than the preceding 
how incomplete were the wisdom and foresight attributed to the 
Creator. Creation was accidental, according to one myth reported 
from the Sioux, which tells us that the Great Spirit, taking a stone 
to hurl ata serpent, suddenly changed his mind and transformed 
the stone toa man. The man was, however, fastened to the ground 
until a serpent perfected the creation by gnawing him loose. This 
and several other myths show that the Indian creator was either 
not wise enough or not good enough to do his work just right. A 
Chinook chief of the early part of the iast century. told a traveler 
that one deity created man imperfectly, leaving him with closed 
eyes and mouth, and immovable hands and feet. A second and 
more kindly god opened his eyes and gave power of motion to his. 
feet and hands; he taught him also to make tools. Some of the 
California stories represent the coyote as creator; others have an- 
other creator-deity, but say that the coyote gave man gifts that the 
creator refused. Indeed, the coyote is more worshiped than the 
superior god. 

“The creator-god of the Indians rarely receives much worship. 
He is a deity of long ago, an ancient father, an exalted being per- 
haps; but he takes no interest in the present affairs of men. Colo- 
nel Dodge, who lived among the Cheyennes and other Indians of 
the plains, once asked an Indian ‘ Who made the world?’ ‘ The 
Great Spirit,’ answered the Indian. ‘ Which Great Spirit?’ asked 
Dodge; ‘ the good God, or the bad God?’ ‘ Oh, neither of them,’ 
replied the Indian; ‘ the Great Spirit that made the world is dead 
long ago, He could not possibly have lived so long.’” 


The Indians frequently urge that the white man’s God is good 
for him, but that they have their own deities which serve them 
better. Perhaps, as is suggested by the writer, their thought is 
like that of a New England Indian who said to a missionary : 
“Shall 1 throw away my thirty-seven gods for your one God:” 
We quote in conclusion : 


“The Indian’s god falls in his estimation as he himself declines. 
When confronted by a people greater than themselves, the Indians 
were easily convinced that their deity also must be greater. We 
find similar ideas among all uncivilized and semicivilized peoples ; 
when the people show great power it is evidence that their god is 
a powerful one. Thus Israel] felt assured that Jehovah, or Yahveh, 
was greater than the gods of other peoples, because his people had 
conquered others under his banner. .. . . — 

“When the Indians in councils with the white men use the term 
‘Great Spirit,’ they are apparently thinking of the white man’s 
God, and have come to claim him for themselves also. Thus they 
often say that the Great Spirit gave them their land, and appeal to 
the laws of the Great Spirit as common to them and to the white 
people. In spite of the fact that the early Indians, as the first 
missionaries tell us, did not believe in a universal supreme Deity, 
it is surprising how easily they accept the monotheistic ideas of 
Europeans. They like to think of this greater Deity; but they do 
not wish to give up their old rites, to cease praying to the sun, the 
earth, the thunder. We find the Indian under Christian influence 
reconciling his religion with his new ideas by describing thunder 
as the voice of God, and the sun as his residence.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


NEW buildings of the Young Men’s Christian Association were dedicated 
recently in Newark, Buffalo, and Harrisburg. 


“THE largest Bible Class in Great Britain’ is that connected with All 
Saints’ Church, Sheffield. The average Sunday attendance is 1,600. 


DOWIE, the ‘‘Restorer,” closed his two-weeks’ campaign in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, witha public baptism of new converts. Seventy-nine 
persons were baptized, of whom forty-one were women and two little girls. 


THE inauguration of the Rev. Dr. Francis L. Patton as president of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary is regarded as an event of great signifi- 
cance in the religious world. ‘‘It means much more,” says the New York 
Churchman, ‘than that the theological seminary has created the office of 
president and has secured an officer of large administrative experience. It 
means that the Presbyterian Church in its principal theological institution 
is coming to realize the necessity for an organization and a system that 
will put theological education upon a university basis.’”’ Dr. Patton’s in- 
augural address was, in the main, a vigorous defense of the supernatural 
authority of Christianity. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


RELATION OF KOREA TO THE ASIATIC 
CRISIS. 


OREA very much regrets the fact that she is sovereign and 
independent. If she had her own way, she would resume 
her position as a tributary of China. These are the inferences of 
the Kolnische Zeitung, which has printed no less than seven elab- 
orate studies of “the land of morning calm.” The ruler of the 
country is even represented by the ///ustrirte Zeitung (Berlin) as 
somewhat discontented with his title of Emperor. I Hong, the po- 
tentate in question, was quite satisfied to be King of his country. 
But Japan objected. “ According to the standard of Chinese civil- 
ization the title of king is the designation of tributary princes. 
When, therefore, the war waged with China by Japan for the inde- 
pendence of Korea had ended, the Tokyo Government forced the 
Korean ruler to assume the dignity of Emperor of his country as 
evidence of emancipation from the control of Peking. So the 
King of Korea abjured his dependence upon China.” I Hong, we 
are assured, loathes the Japanese, whom he holds responsible for 
the assassination of his consort in 1895. The tragic event had the 
effect of driving the ruler of the land of morning calm into the 
arms of Russia. A recent article in the Revue de Paris dwells 
upon this feature of the case. 

The memory of the event, we are told, haunts the Emperor day 
and night, making him the determined enemy of Japan and the 
supporter of Russian designs. The sentiments of the native pop- 
ulation seem to be hostile to Japan, if we are to accept the opinion 
of The Kobe Chronicle, a British paper published in Japan, from 
which we quote: 


“The antipathy to the Japanese, not only among the officials, 
who naturally are not pleased at the continual assertion of ‘ rights’ 
by the Japanse representative, but among the populace appears to 
be steadily growing, and it would not be at all surprising if one of 
these days there should be a serious popular outbreak that might, 
altogether apart from the Manchurian question, set fire to the 
smouldering magazine of gunpowder in the Far East. The causes 
for the antipathy are probably various. Korea has never had very 
much cause to love Japan. . . . Asin 1592, so in 1894, the Koreans 
were not anxious to be relieved of China’s suzerainty. ‘ Independ- 
ence’ was forced upon Korea in the interests of Japan, and the 
country was made the battleground in a quarrel in which Korea’s 
sympathies were with the Power whose suzerainty was being at- 
tacked. When, to the general surprise, Japan withdrew from 
Korea after establishing the independence of the country, Korea 
felt no gratitude for the boon she was forced to accept, because it 
was one she had never sought,” 


The real sentiments of the ruler of Korea, says this British pa- 
per, are with Russia, and his feelings are shared by the Koreans, 
because the Japanese in the country are “ adventurers” who treat 
Koreans in “an arrogant and high-handed fashion.” 
ther told: 


We are fur- 


“More than one Japanese statesman has rebuked his nationals 
for their conduct toward the Koreans, and on several occasions it 
has been pointed out by Japanese themselves that the Japanese 
emigrating to Korea were of a character likely to seriously injure 
the reputation of their country. So serious did this question be- 
come at one time that the Japanese Government restricted emigra- 
tion to the peninsula, and framed regulations with a view to pre- 
venting the worst class from proceeding to the peninsula. Those 
regulations are now abrogated, and, whether or not they had any 
effect at the time they were in existence, complaints continue to 
be made of the manner in which Japanese exploit the Koreans. 
These complaints are sometimes attributed to Russian instigation, 
but it may be doubted if this is always the explanation.” 


A depressing picture of the state of affairs in Korea is painted 
by another British paper published in Japan, 7he Kobe Herald. 
“You can do anything in Korea if you only bribe the officials,” de- 
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clares this observer. “ Land, mines, and court secrets, even lives, 
can be buoght with palm oil. Of patriotism there is plenty among 


“the poorer classes, who are themselves unable to resist the power 


of circumstances which is like a crushing and uncontrollable wave. 
It-is nothing new to see Koreans shed tears over the sad condition 
of their country.” These tears would seem to apply to the agree- 
ment whereby Japan and Great Britain have bound themselves to 
guarantee the independence of Korea. At any rate, we find the 
London 7imes asserting that the agreement opens up prospects 
“very distasteful to the highest authorities in Korea.” “For the 
past two or three years Russian influence in Korea has secured a 
practical dictatorship to one of the worst Korean officials who has 
held important office under the Government during the past twenty 
years.” The trouble so far as Russia is concerned, according to 
the Figaro (Paris), is one of “interpretation.” Is Russia destroy- 
ing the independence of Korea by her immemorial policy of 
“ peaceful penetration” or is she simply “ cutting timber”? Russia 
thinks she is only cutting timber, but Japan fears that Russia is 
doing very much more than that. Russia’s strong point is Korea's 
indifference to her own independence, thinks the /udépendance 
Belge (Brussels). The idea that war will result over the Korean 
differences of Japan and Russia is not justified by the facts in the 
case, if we are to accept the verdict of the Paris Zemps, which is 
paying a great deal of attention to the subject. The Veneste: 
Nachrichten (Berlin) asserts that there are certain influences in 
Shanghai which are interested in circulating sensational war rue 
mors throughout the world every time Korea is under discussion. 
The National Zeitung (Berlin) adds: 


“When two powerful states, both armed to the teeth, confront 
each other, the possibility of a war between them has always to be 
taken into consideration. However, the fact of the occupation of 
the Korean post of Masampho by Japanese is susceptible of ex 
planation on other grounds than that the Government of Tokyo is 
on the outlook for a pretext to go to war. Our own inference is 
that Japan is taking advantage of some ancient treaty right belong- 
ing to herself. Her object may be to create a state of affairs of 
which she may take advantage in the course of negotiations now 
proceeding. Japan may likewise be desirous of seizing some ad- 
vantage while she has the opportunity and before the s/atus guo 
is officially determined. Such a course would not bring on a dec- 
laration of war from Russia. Russia would in her turn simply seize 
some port on the coast of Korea.”—7yvanslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE. 


. A PUZZLING SURPRISE,” according to the London Mews, 

is the announcement of the conclusion of a treaty of arbi- 
tration between Great Britain and France. The first-named Power 
is allied with Japan, and the last-named with Russia. Now Japan 
and Russia are at sword’s points in the Far East. What inference 
is to be drawn? 

Light has been thrown upon the obscurity by official announce- 
ments. The arbitration agreement provides that questions of a 
judicial character or relating to the interpretation of existing trea- 
ties shall be referred to The Hague Court of Arbitration “ if found 
incapable of settlement by diplematic means.” This arrangement, 
furthermore, applies only to such questions as “ do not involve the 
vital interests, the independence, or the honor” of France or Britain 
and do not affect a third Power. As Zhe St. James's Gazette 
(London) says, “there are very important reservations.” “We 
have no desire to treat the agreement in a grudging spirit,” says 
The Standard (London), the great Conservative organ, “but it 
must not be forgotten that England’s experience of arbitration has 
not been of a kind to predispose her in favor of that course.” The 


London 7imes says of the treaty that “its scope is not extensive, 
but it is a pledge of mutual good-will and of the earnest desire of 
the two western Powers to reduce to practise the lofty principles 
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embodied in the treaty of The Hague.” The London News dis- 
cusses the relation of third Powers to the agreement thus: 


“It is a matter for sincere congratulation that an arbitration 
treaty, however limited in scope, should have been prepared for 
signature by Great Britain and France. But there are the ominous 
provisos that it shall only apply to future questions, and that it 
shal! not concern certain international questions which could not 
be referred for settlement toa third Power. Egypt is quoted as 
an example of such an international question, but the wording sug- 
gests that Egypt is not the question chiefly meant. 
tion treaty is thus a step in the right direction. But it is only a 
step. Jt shows that the friendship between Great Britain and 
France is of a practical character, but it does not obviate the pos- 
sibility that the two Powers may be entangled in a quarrel which 
concerns neither. We may be sure that France will not join Rus- 
sia unless she is obliged owing to the conditions of the Dual 
Alliance. That Alliance dates from days when no price was too 
high to pay for Russia’s protection—when, in fact, the republic 
thought it could only exist by the patronage of the mighty autoc- 
racy of the East. Happily, France has shaken off the fears of 
former years. She has crushed disloyal factions in her midst, and 
has chosen as a successor to M. Faure a statesman whose tact and 
urbanity are not more conspicuous than his rare personal courage. 
We must, therefore, hope that the fair promise of the present is 
not to be stultified by the grim legacy of the past, and that no un- 
toward treaties may declare themselves, so as to extend into Eu- 
rope the serious disagreements which are estranging Japan and 
Russia.” 


The arbitra- 


The Paris newspapers seem at variance with one another in their 
views of the agreement. The utmost reserve of attitude is mani- 
fested by the semi-official Zemps, which even terms the agreement 
the embodiment of “a pious aspiration,” altho the opposition Jour- 
nal des Débats says “ the treaty consecrates The Hague tribunal” 


























ENGLISH FAIR PLAY. 
JOHN BULL—“ Yes—I’ll give you Morocco.” 
M. DELCcassE (French Foreign Minister)—‘*Is Morocco yours?” 
JOHN BULL—“ No, but I’ll give it to you for your Newfoundland rights.” 
—L’'Intransigeant (Paris). 


and is new evidence of “the friendship existing between France 
and England.” The Figaro says very much the same. The Széc/e, 
which has often remarked that Emperor William is the great foe 
of The Hague Court of Arbitration, welcomes the agreement as a 
triumph for the principle of arbitration itself. The anticlerical and 
Socialist Lanterne and the anticlerical and Socialist Action wel- 
come the arrangement as one making for peace. The Socialist 
Petite République thinks the agreement will set an example to other 
nations. The Raffel, which is indignant at Emperor William’s 
alleged enmity to The Hague tribunal, says the arbitration agree- 
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ment is the best retort to “ the sneer ” directed against the principle 
of peace as o;posed to war. Clerical and semi-clerical papers do 
not approve of the new compact. The Patrie says it was not 
signed in good faith, the Zéberté fears some “ mystification,” 
while the Aurore deems the whole thing “a joke.” 

The Berlin Lokalan- 
The 
Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) is afraid the new treaty is scarcely worth 
“the expense of advertising it” and makes an allusion to the utility 
of a waste-paper basket.— 7rans/ations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


German newspapers incline to sarcasm. 


zeiger doubts if the French care very much for the treaty. 


BRITISH COLONIAL PRESS ON BRITISH 
COLONIAL LOYALTY. 


‘ RE we going to lose the colonies?” This question, pro- 

pounded by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in the course of a re- 
cent widely cabled speech in Glasgow, has been repeated by him 
again and again. The gentleman himself inclines to answer his 
own query affirmatively unless Great Britain, as he expresses it, 
“wakes up.” Waking up in the sense intended by the former Co- 
lonial Secretary means the adoption of his preferential tariff pro- 


posals. He stated the issue thus in a subsequent speech : 


“We have gone through a time when the men who advocated 
free trade in this country were at the same time absolutely indif- 
ferent to all idea of empire, and considered the colonies encum- 
brances which we should be glad to get rid of. That lasted for 
thirty years, and, in the course of that time, we tried the patience 
of our sons across the seas, we tried hardly their love of us, their 
devotion to the mother-country. They began to think whether we 
had any sympathy with their aspirations, or whether we regarded 
them as troublesome children and wished to get them out of the 
house; and, therefore, it would be their duty equally to break with 
all the sentiment which would otherwise have held them together, 
and it would be their duty absolutely to fend for themselves, and 
to leave out of account everything which concerned the empire of 
which they formed a part. That was not their fault, that was the 
result of our policy—our fault, altho we have done our best to cor- 
rect that impression, altho there is not a man living who thinks, or 
if there is one who thinks, there is not one who dares to say that 
he would wish to get rid of the colonies—that he does not desire 
their closer union with us. Yet we have a good deal to make up 
for. We have to see that, whereas at one time we, or our ances- 
tors, advocated separation, we are now prepared to do all that in 
reason can be asked for us in order to promote a greater and a 
closer union.” 


Sentiments such as these reveal the grasp which Mr. Chamber- 
lain has of the emergency confronting the British Empire, thinks 
The Weekly News (Auckland), the organ of those who follow the 
economic lead of Premier Seddon, of New Zealand. This paper 
refers to the market for mutton, now in a rather depressed state, it 
is to be feared, and declares: 


“Mr. Joseph Chamberlain is still the leading English represent- 
ative of colonial hopes and imperial ambitions. Not only this, but 
he is still hand-in-glove with Mr. Balfour, and a recognized sup- 
porter of the Government from which he has seceded. To account 
for this singular position is not hard. Mr. Chamberlain has left 
his office as Peter the Hermit left his cell. He has undertaken to 
preach a crusade against a little known but perilous enemy, to in- 
spire a national uprising for a national cause. . . . He has been so 
completely and singularly in touch with the colonies as Colonial 
Secretary that we could not wish for a more sympathetic adminis- 
trator. He sees, and admits openly, that the present tide of public 
opinion runs, in the United Kingdom, against preferential trade— 
and to see this is half the battle, for the man who does it is likely 
to be able to take advantage of the turning tide. That is Mr. 
Chamberlain’s position to-day: to wait for the inevitable turn of 
the tide and to work for the place at which most advantage can be 
taken of it. He is the shrewdest politician in the United King- 
dom, individually the most influential statesman in the British 
Empire—and the times are with him. Whatever the Balfour Ad- 
ministration does or does not do, Mr. Chamberlain will never agair 
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return to office excepting as the successful exponent of preferential 
trade, commissioned by Britain to negotiate with the colonies for 
the recognition of our ‘ commercial, as well as political and mili- 


tary interdependence.’ To that cause he has dedicated his career” 


and his remaining years. The only doubtful point is whether he 

















WONDERLAND FIGURES, 


‘But your figures are all wrong,”’ said Alice rather contemptuously. 

The Mad Hatter glared at her indignantly. ‘I only use figures as illus- 
trations,” he remarked. ‘I do not pretend that they are proofs; the proof 
will be found in theargument and not in the figures, I use figures as illus- 
trations to show what the argument is,”’ 

“But,” said Alice, “if your figures are wrong your argument must be 
wrong too,” 

The Mad Hatter glared more than ever. ‘ My figures are the outcome of 
my emotions,” he exclaimed with a tragic air. ‘'Go away, Jam and 
Pickles!” 

‘“*Why do you call me Jam and Pickles?”’ asked Alice. 

‘Because you’re not sugar,” replied the Mad Hatter loftily. ‘‘ You’re 
not worth considering !""—7hrough the Looking Glass (New Version). 

[‘‘In this controversy which I am commencing here I use figures as il- 
lustrations, Ido not pretend that they are proofs; the proof will be found 
in the argument and not in the figures; I use figures as illustrations to 
show what the argument is... . Sugar has gone—let us not weep for it; 
jam and pickles remain,”’—Mr. Chamberlain, at Greenock, October 7, 1903. ] 

— Westminster Gazette (London). 


will live long enough to witness its triumph; but there can be no 
doubt that when its triumph comes it will be largely due to his in- 
sight, persistence, and energy.” 

There seems reason to conjecture that Mr. Chamberlain’s tri- 
umph, should triumph ever reward “his insight, persistence, and 
energy,” will not be unanimously welcomed by the press of Aus- 
tralia. Such is the conclusion arrived at by 7he Review of Re- 
views for Australasia (Melbourne), which has decided views re- 
garding British colonial loyalty, and does not connect those views 
with preferential tariffs. “If war broke out again,” it declares, 
“ Australians would no doubt cheerfully fight for the mother coun- 
try. But tho Australian protectionists would sacrifice their blood 
for the empire, they are not in the least disposed to sacrifice their 
ad valorem duties in its interests.” Zhe Argus (Melbourne), the 
leading Australian daily, is somewhat offended at the way Mr. 
Chamberlain puts his case. It declares: 


“ There is one remark required that can not be put too strongly. 
Mr. Chamberlain is credited with the statement that ‘ only by a 
system of preferential tariffs can the empire be bound together.’ 
Mr. Seddon is supposed to have indorsed this sentiment. But any 
idea that our loyalty to the mother country is based upon the pos- 
sibility of our making money out of her is absolutely unfounded 
and does Australians one and all a grievous injustice. Our loyalty 
is enduring, for it is founded on strong sentiment and deep affec- 
tion. Our sense of kinship, our enthusiasm for the flag, our rever- 
ence for the throne, will not be disturbed by any tariff bickerings. 
We Australians do not wish to be regarded as the mere huckster- 
ing business allies of Great Britain. We are near and dear blood 
relations.” 


Mr. Chamberlain has raised an issue which can not be deter- 
mined by “ the counting of votes or the arrangement of a compro- 
mise between the discordant parties,” thinks 7he Friend of India 
(Calcutta), which also has ideas of its own regarding British colonial 
loyalty. It remarks: 


“It is well, however, that we should realize how opinion is drift- 
ing in the self-governing colonies. If Australia should ever begin 
to develop commercially and industrially at such a rate as to be 
able to shake off her present economic dependence on the mother 
country, it seems practically certain that she will then ask for 
complete political independence. Except from the point of view 
of imperialist sentiment, there is no particular reason why we 
should regret this prospect. In spite of occasional assistance with 
troops, as in the Sudan, and as in the South African War, Aus- 
tralia is at present rather a source of weakness than of strength to 
the empire. If she were independent and had to provide for her 
own defense, she would probably be even more anxious than she 
is at present to keep on good terms with the most powerful empire 
in the world.” 


Colonial loyalty, when discussed by the Canadian press in con- 
nection with the Chamberlain preferential tariff proposals, is a 
subject variously expounded. Zhe Weekly Sun (Toronto) has this 
to say: 


“The Empire League is right in treating this Chamberlain move- 
ment as at bottom political rather than commercial. The main 
object is the tightening of the bonds of the empire for political and 
military purposes, as to the practical effect of which upon colonial 
self-government there can be no doubt. The league’s proposal of 
military contribution is, therefore, quite in season. But once more 
we must ask that the proposal shall be definite, and that we may 
be told not only what the amount, but what the conditions of our 
contribution are to be. If we undertake to share in the defense of 
the empire, will the empire undertake the defense of our frontier, 
of the gulf, and of our Pacific coast? 

“There would be a further question arising out of the mixed 
character of our population, which the members of the Empire 
League are apt entirely to overlook. Nothing can be more evident 
than that the French [Canadians] are opposed to military contribu- 
tion and participation in imperial wars. Their sentiments in the 
case of the South African War were masked by their attachment 

















A VOLUNTARY HANDICAP, 


UNCLE SAM—‘ Rum idea of our friend Mr. Bull’s—entering a foot-race in 
a sack, eh?” 
GERMANY—“ Yes, his friends persuaded him he’d stand a better chance!” 
— St. James's Gazette (London), 


to the Canadian Premier, otherwise they would have voted over- 
whelmingly against participation in the war. How are their incli- 
nations to be treated, especially in the case of war or imminence 
of war with France? 

“Is Canada, if she contributes to armaments, to have a voice 
in peace or war, or is her position to be that of a military vassal. 
taking up arms at the bidding of the Colonial Office? This ques- 
tion is serious when we consider that the Colonial Office may be- 
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come the organ of some party or personal game, in which Canada 
has no concern.” 

The Montreal //era/d complains that “if any Quebec Liberal 
intimates disagreement with Mr. Chamberlain’s views, he will be 
denounced in the English provinces [of Canada] asa traitor.” Zhe 
Globe (Toronto) insists upon Canadian loyalty to the empire re- 
gardless of preferential tariffs, and even says: “If reciprocity be- 
comes popular in the United States because it is recognized to be 
a good move against Mr. Chamberlain’s propositions, Canadians 
will be loath to assist in playing the game.” Zhe Mews (Toronto), 
affirming the unconditional loyalty of the Dominion, remarks that 
“he [Mr. Chamberlain] advises Great Britain to give a preference 
to colonial food products, in the firm belief that the colonies will 
discriminate against foreign goods. . . . It would be rash to con- 
clude that an imperial commercial system can not be devised upon 
which the Canadians of this generation may set as great value as 
did their fathers upon the colonial system which was destroyed 
half a century ago.” The Ottawa C7¢/zen is pained by Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s idea that “if you wish to prevent separation, you must 
put a tax on food.” “That,” it asserts, “is the idea that will have 


to be fought down or it will be liable to work mischief.” 


RUMORED POLITICAL UPHEAVAL IN RUSSIA. 


‘Gigeyce LAMSDORFYF, the Czar’s celebrated Minister of 

Foreign Affairs, and General Kuropatkin, the Minister of 
War, whose recent trip to Manchuria and Japan attracted the 
world’s attention, are understood by the Berlin Aveuz Zeitung to 
have lost much of their former hold over Nicholas II. In fact, 
the German daily thinks political conditions in St. Petersburg may 
have been revolutionized by the quite recent rise of M. Bezobra- 
zoff. “The dense obscurantism and the Byzantine submission of 
the half-Asiatic monarchy of the East,” to employ the phrase of 


-the London 77ymes, would appear to baffle the efforts of the Euro- 


pean press to arrive at precise conclusions regarding the rumored 
political upheaval in Russia. But the Berlin organ just mentioned 
has the reputation of being particularly well informed regarding 
things in St. Petersburg, and it asserts that Count Lamsdorff and 
General Kuropatkin have lost their hold because they were too 
closely affiliated with the policy of M. de Witte. And M. Bezo- 
brazoff, according to the same authority, was at the bottom of all 
the trouble. Unfamiliar as is tne fame of the last-mentioned per- 
sonage to the Western world, his importance has long been recog- 
nized by statesmen whose names, while known generally in Russia, 
are unpronounceable by Anglo-Saxon lips —M. Sfjaginzeff, for in- 
stance, and M. Vonljarski. They and others joined M. Bezobra- 
zotf in the formation of corporations to exploit concessions in the 
Far East. The Areuz Zeitung understands that the Czar himself 


took stock in one of M. Bezobrazoff’s corporations. To quote: 


“M. Bezobrazoff’s influence over the Czar increased extraordi- 
narily after the preparation by the former of a memorandum regard- 
ing the Manchurian railway. Bezobrazoff made a specialty of 
Russian interests in the Far East. It was at his suggestion that 
the viceroyalty in the Far East was set up, carrying with it grants 
of power that put the world in awe. The dismissal of de Witte 
and the rumored downfall of both Lamsdorff and Kuropatkin may 
be attributed to the establishment of this viceroyalty, formed in 
defiance of the wishes of the ministers most concerned. de Witte 
opposed the idea with energy, while Kuropatkin and Lamsdorff 
supported his protest. Now we do not wish to vouch for all 
the details here set forth, but we may call attention to the fact that 
some days ago we noted a connection between the appointment of 
Alexeieff as viceroy in the Far East and the fall of de Witte 
The rumors with reference to the impending retirement of Lams 
dorff seem, fortunately, to be ill founded.” 


That the rumors are equally ill founded as regards General 
Kuropatkin is not averred by the Berlin daily, but the European 
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press is disposed to take no stock in them. The Russian corre- 
spondents of the London 77mes, whose usefulness to that organ 
depends largely upon their success in outwitting the police, have 
much to say of the great power entrusted by the Czar to this M. 
Bezobrazoff. The political complexion of the Government, ac- 
cording to them, has been completely changed by this gentleman. 
He has spent much time, it seems, in writing to the Czar durmg 
the past three years. His advice was so often taken by Nicholas 
II. that his ministers complained of the respect thus shown “an 
M. de Witte once told the Czar that the Si 
berian railway was a wonderful work. “ But Bezobrazoff tells me 
it does not amount to much,” said Nicholas I]. “Would your 
Majesty prefer the statement of a private individual to that of one 
of your ministers?” asked M. de Witte. M. Bezobrazoff was at 
once appointed a secretary of state.—7vranslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


unofficial person.” 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


M. LOUBET AND THE POPE.—The “true republicans ”’ of Paris, according 
to the Lanterne of that capital, are ‘‘amazed”’ at the alleged ‘“‘secret wish”’ 
of President Loubet to meet the Pope'when he goes to Rome. 


FASCINATING INFLUENCE.—The United States, “even tho possessing a 
consciousness of its strength,” writes the Italian deputy Luigi Luzzatti in 
the Nuova Antologia (Rome), “does not wholly understand its fascinating 
influence in the world.” 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE CHINESE EMPEROR.—The young Em- 
peror of China, according to a recent statement in the Michi Nichi (Tokyo), 
intends to send a personal message to President Roosevelt requesting the 
latter to “act as mediator in the Manchurian question.” 


GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES.—“It has been asserted among 
diplomats that for such a paltry cause as the acquisition of a harbor in the 
Philippines and on Margarita Island off Venezuela, Germany has twice 
been drawn onthe verge of war with the United States,’ so declares an 
anonymous writer in 7he Contemporary Review (London). 


AN OVERLOOKED NAVAL POWER.—Austria-Hungary is gradually form- 
ing a powerful fleet in order to maintain her supremacy in the Adriatic, 
says a recent anonymous writer in the Revue de Paris. ‘It must be ad- 
mitted that the Italian navy would to-day constitute a menace to the dual 
monarchy in certain contingencies, . .. But Austria-Hungary is becoming 
formidable through her fleet, a fact too often overlooked.” 


LORD SALISBURY’S VIEW OF PARLIAMENT.—“ The English Parliamentary 
system did not excite his reverence,” writes Sidney Low in 7he Fortnightly 
Review (London). ‘‘He was conscious that it often worked badly, that it 
was an extremely cumbrous instrument of administration ; and he found 
a gloomy satisfaction in explaining that under it a ministry could hardly 
be expected to maintain our defensive armaments in a condition of genu- 
ine efficiency.” 


DIPLOMACY AT PEKING.—“ What then is likely to be the type of diplomacy 
at Peking?” asks 7ke Celestial Empire, a British paper published at Shanghai. 
“Evidently a compromise between the wily seductiveness of the Russian, 
the harsh dragooning of the German, the polished politeness of the French- 
man, the bluff outspokenness of the American, and the plain straighfor- 
ward honesty of the Briton molded and modified by contact with some of 
the subtlest brains (for the petty detail work of diplomacy) that the world 
can produce, The Chinaman’s qualifications are high. Hecan lie without 
disgrace, take bribes without dishonor, deceive without degradation, sell 
his country without shame, and procrastinate to the Greek Kalends.” 





IMPERATOR IMPERATORUM, 
—Fischietto (Turin). 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE 


DAY. 


MRS. BOOTH AND HER “BOYS.” 


AFTER PRISON—WHAT? By Maud Ballington Booth. Cloth, 5% x 8% in., 
290 pp. Price, $1.25 net. Fleming H. Revell Company. 


FTER prison—what? Manhood, is Mrs. Booth’s answer, and 

A she backs it up with convincing facts. The book is one that 

every friend of humanity should read. It is not sentimental, 

but realistic, based avowedly on the experiences of actual lives. Mrs. 

Booth largely makes her released prisoners tell their own story, and it 

is an intensely interesting one, glowing with the inspiration of an 
earnest woman's faith and hope. 

Mrs. Booth, wife of Ballington Booth, of the Volunteers of America, 
has gone where all but a few prison-angels have feared to tread, work- 
ing among those whom she will 
not let us call ‘‘convicts,’’ but her 
‘*boys”; and she seems to have 
made a marvelous success. Of her 
work, now in its eighth year, this 
book is at once a record and a result. 
No one who reads it can deny that 
by her methods vast numbers of so- 
called hardened cases can be saved 
to manhood and right living. The 
book gives few statistics, perhaps 
not enough; but Mrs. Booth tells us 
that of the over three thousand who 
have passed through her Hope Halls 
—homes opened for those who are in 
need after they have been released 
from prison, until they can find a 
place to work,—‘‘seventy-five per 
cent. have done well; twenty per- 
cent. may be all right, and are often 
found to be so after we have appar- 
ently lost track of them; five per cent. have perhaps returned to 
prison.”” Prison-wardens who thought her efforts hopeless now wel- 
come her to the prisons. 

In thirteen chapters Mrs Booth sketches, or rather photographs from 
life, the all but abject helplessness and hopelessness that beset the re- 
leased prisoner. Few will give him work, fewer still will trust him. 
Compelled often to bear in his body the sign of a degraded manhood 
by reason of having been for years forbidden to look men in the face or 
to walk except in a lock-step, the man is marked for life and rendered 
often incapable of finding a place in the rushing world. Certain paths 
are wide open—the saloon, the friendship of old pals, above all the 
chance to return to prison walls by areturn tocrime. ‘‘State-aided 
public schools in vice, with compulsory attendance,’’ some one has 
called our jails and penitentiaries. That our final methods are being 
steadily improved, Mrs. Booth gladly testifies, for her book is full of 
constructive help ; but even more strongly she shows that the convicts 
are men, sometimes unjustly imprisoned, born without a home, un- 
taught in righteousness, more sinned against than sinning, most of 
them weak rather than bad, and the worst of them with chords that can 
be touched by the everlasting trinity of Faith and Hope and Charity, 
She tells of the Volunteer Prison Leagues, in which the men are helped 
to help themselves ; of the Hope Halls, where the men learn what 
home is; and pathetic stories of what imprisonment means to the un- 
imprisoned, the wives and daughters and children of the prisoned, 
often poor, frequently destitute, always burdened with grief and shame, 
The book helps one to believe in man and in woman, 

















MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH. 


A SOLDIER WORTH KNOWING. 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 
the Kinneys. 
Phillips & Co, 


M*; MERRIMAN has his formula, as most working novelists 
f have when once they have gotten into their stride. His 

heroine for a time is placed in a position of unstable equilib- 
rium between a false hero, a man of words but not of deeds, and a 
true one, a man of the opposite quality. It is somewhat curious to see 
the trend of literary opinion in favor of the people who can not write 
literature, but the fact is undoubted. As a consequence the hero of 
this book emits under five hundred words during the whole course of 
it. This must surely be a record. Mr. Merriman has introduced a 
novelty into his formula in this particular specimen of it by making the 
heroine marry the other fellow on the very first page of the book; but 
he ingeniously separates them on the very day of marriage by the in- 
tervention of Napoleon, for the framework of the action is given by the 
Corsican’s irruption into Russia in 1811. The scene, however, is laid in 


By Henry Seton Merriman. 


Illustrated by 
Cloth, 5% x 7% in., 354 pp. 


Price, $1.50. McClure: 
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. center at all about its love scenes. 
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Danzig before and during the siege tinder Rapp, and we only make 
excursions into Russia in search of the deedless non-hero. 

But in truth the interest of the book—and it is interesting—does not 
It contains an elaborate account of 
an old soldier, which is perhaps the most effective picture of a man in 
the ranks that has ever been drawn, not even excepting the three 
musketeers of Dumas and ‘soldiers three’’ of Kipling. The latter 
surpass Mr. Merriman in the non-military aspects of their soldiers, but 
the portrait painter of ‘* Barlasch of the Guard” has given a most vivid 
presentation of a private soldier amidst war’s alarms, but not during 
battle. His care for the bare necessities of life, his indifference to its 
comforts, his strict honesty in money matters, with a perfect readiness 
to loot, his real tenderness covered by a cynical pretense of self-seeking, 
his animal devotion to those whom he had selected for his masters—are 
all depicted in a masterly way in the novel to which Mr. Merriman has 
rightly given the name of the soldier who has almost raised this book 
into literature. 

Almost, but not quite. The remainder of the characters are 
sketched in so hastily that Barlasch stands out from them as an alto 
relievo from figures painted on the flat. The dancing-master Sebastian, 
a French noble inspired with the deadliest hatred of Napoleon, perhaps 
approaches nearest to the vitality of Barlasch; but Mr. Merriman 
makes too severe a call on his readers’ imagination to fill out the very 
sketchy outline he has made of that somewhat mysterious but impres- 
sive character. The rest, excepting the heroine, are but shadows that 
flit and pass across the scene. Desirée is charming, and the scenes be- 
tween Barlasch and her are some of the most effective in the book. 
Altogether Mr. Merriman is at his best as a depicter of character in 
‘‘Barlasch of the Guard,’ and when he is at his best he is exception- 
ally enjoyable. 





MORLEY’S GLADSTONE. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 
vols. Cloth, 6 x 9% in., 1968 pp. 
pany. 


By John Morley. 
Price, $10.50 net. 


In three 
The Macmillan Com- 


R. MORLEY has succeeded in giving in these 2,000 pages a very 
complete account of Gladstone as statesman, but it can not be 
said that he has been equally successful in depicting Gladstone 

the man. It isthe curse of official biographers that they dare not let 
themselves ‘‘ go,’’ and describe their hero as he was, with all his defi- 
ciencies and peculiarities. They appear to regard their work as that of 
a sculptor erecting a monument, rather than of a painter giving a life- 
like portrait. Mr. Morley has occasionally given a characteristic trait, 
and toward the end of his third volume gives a series of Boswellian 
conversations which, for a moment, put usin touch with the man; but, 
as a rule, he has confined himself to an account of the statesman and 
those important national movements on which Gladstone made his 
impress, 

The total impression made by the biographer is of the essentially op- 
portunist character of Gladstone’s mind, which led him invariably to 
refuse to cross a bridge unti] he reached it. This accounts for much 
of the inconsistencies with which most of his opponents used to taunt 
him. His final decision on a matter 
which had reached a practical stage 
often necessarily differed from the 
view he took toward it in its prelim- 
inary stages. There is only one class 
of topics on which his views seemed 
to have stood still from the time he 
left college until his death. His 
church views expressed when he was 
the hope of the unbending Tories re- 
mained the same throughout. Curi- 
ously enough, Mr. Morley has been 
perhaps most successful in throwing 
light upon this side of his hero’s char- 
acter. He brings out most clearly 
the ecclesiastical motives at the root 
of much of Gladstone's public career 
from the time he left Sir Robert Peel 
rather than agree to a grant to the 
Roman Catholic College at Maynooth, 
and he describes the intricacies of the 
Gorham case, the Jerusalem bishopric, and the other incidents of the 
Tractarian Movement with an intimate knowledge which one would 
have expected from a follower of Pusey or Newman rather than from 
an adherent of Comte. 

In his account of the formative period of Gladstone's fife, in the first 
volume, Mr. Morley is most successful on the purely biographical side. 
The successive influences of Eton, Oxford, and Sir Robert Peel upon 
his character and views are brought out in masterly style, and light is 
thrown upon the almost personal antagonism between him and his 
great rival when the close relationship between Gladstone and Peel— 
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whom Disraeli attacked with such virulence—is taken into account. 
Perhaps one of the greatest surprises of these volumes will be the rec- 
ord of more friendly—or perhaps one should say less inimical—relations 
between the two great leaders of parliament, shown in letters ex- 
changed between them, which, tho never cordial, yet preserve a tone of 
mutual respect. In particular, a remarkable letter from Disraeli to 
Gladstone suggesting their cooperation after the failure of the Coali- 
tion Cabinet, reads almost pathetically after the later stress and strain 
between the two doughty parliamentary gladiators. 

In much of the detail of political intrigue that fills the second wolume 
American readers will have but little interest. Mr. Morley does not 
slur over Gladstone’s practical recognition of the South as a belligerent 
nation im one of his speeches during the Civil War, and indeed this 
biography is distinguished by the utter absence of any attempt at apo!- 
ogetics. Mr. Morley extenuates naught, and certainly puts down noth- 
ing in malice. He attempts, however, to make out that his hero had 
some influence on the Queen’s celebrated alteration in the despatch 
about thee7rent affair, because he went down to Windsor Castle the 
night before and had some conversation with her majesty on the sub- 
ject. The inferer-e is somewhat far-feiched, especially as these vol- 
umes more than confirm the general impression that in some way or 
other Mr. Gladstone was not sympathetic to the Queen. It is, indeed, 
almost with a siock that we learn that it was only at their last meeting, 
after he had ceased to be her servant, that the Queen condescended to 
shake hands with the foremost citizen of her realm. Mr. Morley has 
evidently been hampered by royal et.quette from making use of the 
long series of letters to her majesty written by Mr. Gladstone night 
after night in the House of Commons, but enough transpires to show 
in his attitude toward his sovereign an almost cringing humility on his 
part that is somewhat repulsive to American sentiment. 

It is with the third volume that Mr. Morley rises best to the grandeur 
of histheme. This deals with the eighteen years in which he was in 
close personal touch with the great statesman, and throughout which 
he was in sympathy with the chief movements with which he was con- 
nected: the Boer rising, the Egyptian imbroglio, and, above all, the 
Irish question in all its ramifications and dramatic surprises. His very 
closeness to his theme at times makes Mr. Morley somewhat obscure in 
his treatment, at any rate to American readers, who can not be sup- 
posed to know the intricacies of English political party history with 
that minuteness often assumed in these pages. Mr. Morley’s pages 
enable us to see something more of unity in the varying moods of 
Gladstone’s old age, but there still remains a residuum of unexplained 
repulsiveness which mars somewhat the view we form of the whole 
character. 

This is partly due to the fact that Mr. Morley has not given as much 
attention to the character of the man as to the political events in which 
he moved and had his being. We do not even get aclear impression of 
the remarkable effect the man's personality had upon his audience, 
whether one or many. Who that hascome near him could forget that 
flashing aquiline eye which seemed to pierce the character of the person 
speaking with him, and yet saw something beyond? Even the pecu- 
liarities of dress, made familiar to us by the cartoonist, added some- 
thing to the impressiveness of the figure. Mr. Morley has a soul be- 
yond buttons, but has lost an opportunity of giving a much more vivid 
impression than he has succeeded in giving. Let it be granted that he 
has had almost complete success in the task he has set himself to do: to 
explain the circumstances which led the son of a West Indian planter 
from defending slavery in his youth to becoming the advocate of all the 
oppressed of Europe during middle and old age. Mr. Gladstone ex- 
plained the cause himself in a remark he made to Mr. Morley, which 
perhaps throws most light upon his career: ‘‘ I began by distrusting the 
people; I have finished with a complete trust in them.” 


JOHN WESLEY’S FAMILY. 


HETTY WESLEY. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. Cloth, 5 x 7% in., 337 pp. 
Price, $1.50. The Macmillan Company. 


HE bicentenary of John Wesley, founder of the Methodists, may 
have been a stimulus to Mr. Quiller-Couch for this’ novel, to 
which he has affixed the name of the most striking of John’s 

sixteen sisters. ‘‘Samuel Wesley and his Family ” would have been a 
more rigorously just, if cumbrous, title for it, since the strong person- 
ality of John Wesley’s father pervades the story as much as the far 
more sympathetic one of the beautiful and brilliant Hetty. Mr. 
Quiller-Couch descends upon Wroote Rectory and almost indecently 
strips the souls of its inmates, till their most fundamental, character- 
making processes palpitate for any casual eye. One gathers that the 
household affected him primarily as an artist who knows “ good ma- 
terial’? and is exhilarated by its use, as Job’s war-horse waxed elocu- 
tionary at the scent of battle. You do not feel that “ Q’s”* heart was 
too sympathetically moved even by the harrowing fate of the girl 
whose life he tells. Yet life was such a flail to her that human sensi- 
bility is goaded by it to something more poignant than tears may ex- 
press. 





[November 7, 1903 


Quiller-Couch is a master of style, color, atmosphere. Subtle per- 
ception of the more recondite springs of human action and a dra- 
matic projection of tragic energies, 
whether spiritual or material, figure 
as his distinctive notes. They are 
felt in this book, despite some loose- 
ness of grip and some passages 
that are dry, sometimes almost 
“preachy.” One thing seems a 
little singular in such an assured 
craftsman. In the opening chapter 
is chronicled the embarkation, in 
1723, of a middle-aged man, of the 
Kast India Company, for England, 
after forty years in mercantile 
service had amassed for hima for- 
tune. In a prologue to the third 
book two men run across a hermit 
in the mountains of India who as- 
sists them on their way. A native 
attendant of the men recognizes the 
saintlyrecluse as thismerchant. In 
the epilogue of the book a British 
general, eighty years after the merchant's disappearance, is leading his 
troops ‘across the same Indian mountains, and discovers the skeleton 
of a hermit in a cave dug in the side of one of them. 

The story from which these three chapters are sedulously segre- 
gated tells nothing about this man except that he was Samuel Annesely, 
the brotber of Mrs. Samuel Wesley, mother of John and Hetty. She 
had expected help from him for her sons on his return, but learns from 
the captain of the ship in which he has taken passage of her brother's 
mysterious vanishing. The reader, of course, is keyed up to the great- 
est expectations by the significant (?) intrusions of Mr, Annesley, and 
feels grievously fooled on finding that they are about as pertinent to 
the story as an anecdote about St. Francis of Assisi would bein a game 
of ‘ Bridge.” 

But there is no chiaroscuro about the Wesleys, who are of the 
dramatis persone. The men, the Reverend Samuel and his sons, 
Samuel, John, and Charles, are very pronounced types, but not sympa- 
thetic ones. Religion has no tender glow as diffused by them. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch’s story, however, is about Hetty Wesley ‘‘a queen 
i a country frock and cobbled shoes ; a scholar, a lady among hinds ; 
above all, a woman made for love and growing toward love surely, tho 
repressed and thwarted.” It is the miscarriage in her soul’s first ven- 
ture in the heart’s passion and its sordid thwarting in the marriage 
which she accepted as expiation of that venture that yield her woful 
life story. It is a long, gray one, in which womanly ardor of feeling, 
vivacity, and poetic trend are crushed out between the upper and 
nether millstone ; and if religion came to her at life’s end, it was as 
with rue in one hand and the two-edged sword in the other. 

















A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 





OLD-FASHIONED IRISH HUMOR. 
THE RED POOCHFR, By Seumas MacManus. Cloth, 4% x 7 in., 130 pp. 
Price, $0.75. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

N a recent review in these pages of George Moore's depressing book 

I of Irish stories, ‘‘ The Untilled Field,’ we deplored the passing of 
the old-fashioned Irish wit and humor. Asif at once to refute us, 
comes to hand a little book by Seumas MacManus. 

The four tales which make up the contents relate four various and 
equally successful tricks by which a clever poocher (poacher) contrives 
to outwit the gamekeepers and even the owner of a shooting-estate in 
Ireland. Tomas Dubh,the first of the buncoed gamekeepers, tells the 
four episodes in a running narrative with quaint commentary that pre- 
serves the best traditions of Celtic 
character and humor. It is easy to 
see that Tomas has only the kindest 
feelings for the ‘‘Red Poocher”’ 
who has been the cause of his own 
‘‘walking.’’ This is peculiarly Cel- 
tic. The Greeks had the same ad- 
miration for clever villainy, but 
Homer never dared to make the 
victims of the thefts of Ulysses 
chuckle in describing their own un- 
doing. The logic of Tomas Dubh 
is as characteristically Irish as his 
sense of humor. He reasons like 
the judge who, while freeing an as- 
sailant, reprimanded the plaintiff 
with the fractured skull for his te- 
merity in taking such a thin head- 
piece to Donnybrook Fair. Thus 
Mr. MacManus’s gamekeeper ex- 
cuses Irish poaching on the ground 
that the English lessees of the preserved estates are such inviting 
‘“*come-ons.’’ ‘ It’s the know-nothin’ amadans of Englishmen who take 
the shootin’s here that is the cause of all the poochin’.” 
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resent arenes 


WISH that I could meet face to face every man who reads this adver 

tisement and who is interested—but who thinks: ‘I would like to try that, 

but there must be a colored gentleman in the woodpile somewhere ”—or 

turns it aside with a shrug that says: ‘ Nonsense, it can’t be done.” 

Fortunately, a few out of the thousands that read it respond. 
Of these the vast majority remain customers of mine. 


Were it possible to talk it over face to face, I could tell them 
something about cigars that would be interesting. If I could take 
them through my factory and show how my cigars are made, of 
what they are made, and incidentally dissect a few cigars of other 
makes, these doubting ones would become customers. 

My business is manufacturing cigars, and I sell the entire 

product of my factory direct to smokers by the hundred and 
thousand at wholesale prices. It costs me something to sell a man 
his first hundred—after that he orders of his own volition. 
_ Every cigar that I sell is made in my factory. I have standing 
orders for thousands of cigars, to be shipped on given days of the 
month as they come around. These cigars go to all quarters of 
the United States. Incidentally, New York City takes more than 
any other one place. 

Still other thousands of cigars are sent to men who order and 
re-order in lots of from one hundred to one thousand. Not one of 
these men ever heard of me excepting through my business. Not 
one in a thousand of them ever saw me. 

My cigars have to sell themselves. 

Every cigar is shipped with the distinct agreement that it is 
returnable if not entirely satisfactory—second order as well as the 
first or any order. 


My Offer 1S: l well, upon request, ship one hundred 


Shivers’ Panetela Cigars to a ‘ Literary 
Digest” reader, all express charges prepaid. He may smoke ten 
and return the remaining ninety also at my expense, tf he ts not 
pleased. If satisfied, and he keeps the cigars, of course he agrees to 








° . - . . ° EXACT SIZE 
remit the price, $5.00, for them within ten days. I simply want to | sx» sare 
give the cigars a chance to sell themselves. feivers’ 











My claim is that the equal of my Panetela cigars, which I sell 
at $5.00 a hundred, is not retailed anywhere for less than ten cents straight, 
and that no other cigar in the world is sold to the consumer at a price so near 
the actual cost of manufacture. 

My customers are bankers, merchants, manufacturers, lawyers, physicians, 
clergymen, men who would not buy my cigars at any price unless they were 
actually good. Another fact, every visitor to my factory buys cigars. 

There are no discounts to dealers or clubs. I cannot afford to make a 
discount on any quantity. I can only hope to succeed by giving my customers 
a much better cigar than they can procure in any other way at or near the same 
price—and I do. 

Think a moment of the risk I take to make a customer—one-tenth of my 
cigars (all of them, should some unworthy take advantage of me), and express- 
age both ways. How can a smoker refuse to try my cigars? Where is the 
possible risk to him ?—Provided, of course, that $5.00 per hundred is not a 
higher price than he cares to pay. Write me if you smoke. 

Ln ordering, please state whether mild, medium or strong cigars are destred. 


Address HERBERT D. SHIVERS, 
44 NortH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





Readers of Tue Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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Mail Orders Only 


| Suits ad Jackets 


Made to Order in 
One Week, 


$8 to $40. 


Catalogue and Sam- 
ples Free, 
WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU 

The lady who wishes to 
be fashionably gowned 
must have her garments 
made to order, Keady- 
made suits lack individu. 
ality and rarely have 
either style or fit, because 
they are made up by the 
thousands for ready-made 
figures. We keep neo 
ready-made garmenta, 
but make everything espe- 
cially to order, thus insur- 
ing the perfection of fit 
and finish. 

We cut our garments 
according to a system 
of our own, which is used 
by no other concern. This 
is one of the secrets of our 
wonderful success in mak- 
ing perfect-fitting gar- 
ments from measurements 
sent us by mail. 

You take no risk in deal- 
ing with us. y 
know we can fit 
you, butif anything 
we send you is not 
te ca geen 

y 





















return it prompt 
and we will refund 
your money. 

We send free our new Winter Catalogue, illustrating 
126 of the latest New York fashions. In choosing your 
suit may select the jacket of one style, the skirt of 
another, and the sleeve of a third,if you prefer, and 
have the garment made according to your own taste. 
We send free wi: h our catalogue a line of samples from 
our stock of over 400 foreign and domestic fabrics, so 
that you may select and examine the material from 
which you wish your garment made. 

OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES : 
Tailored Suits, 88.00 to %40.00 
Visiting Dresses, $12.00 to &35.00 
Handsome Skirts, $4.00 to $20.00 
Stylish Jackets, $8.00 to $35.00 

Write us fully; your letters will be answered by 
women of taste and experience in matters of dress, 
who will, if you desire, aid you in selecting styles and 
materials. When you send usan order, they will look 
after it while it is in the cutter’s and tailor’s hands, 
and will give it the same care and attention that it 
— have if it were made under your personal super- 
vision. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest sam- 
pee will be sent free by return mail to any part of the 
Jnited States. Ask for new WINTER CATALOGUE No. 58. 
Mention whether you wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, 
and about the colors you desire, and we will send a full 
line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Established 15 years. 
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At Factory Prices~ 


On Approval—to be returued at our expense if not satisfactory 


for this 
Only $25.00 beautiful 
Buffet. Would cost at retail 
$42.00. Choice, Quarter-sawed 
Golden Oak; piano lish : 
hand-cut carvings; French bevel 
mirror, 40 x 12 inches; roll- 
drawer fronts, cross-banded ; 
one drawer plush lined; oxi- 
dized brass trimmings; ball- 
bearing casters. 46 inches wide, 





60 inches high. 















4.25 fect 


ful Turkish Rocker, as 
a Special Holiday Offering. 
Best genu- 
ine leather ; 
long, temper 
ed springs; 
curled horse 
haircusiions, 
Only 100 at 
this price — 
but one toa 
customer. 


24 5 Choice, high-grade 
. Dresser, worth $37. 
Quarter-sawed Oak, Genuine Ma- 
hogany, Bird’s-eye Maple; piano 
ish, French bevel mirror (30 x 24 
n.); French jegs; claw feet; rolle 
front upper drawers; entire front 
beautifully cross banded; drawers 
finished inside, Bird’s-eye Muple 
bottoms; solid brass trimmings 
casters; solid ends. Top, 44 iu. z 
2in, We'pay rE east of 
Omaha snd north of Tennessee 
points beyond equalized. 
Catalog A—Library and Office; Catalog B—Dining Room; 
Catalog C—Bed-room Furniture—sent FREE if you address 
61 N. lonia Street. 


Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg. Co. 











GRAED RAPIDS, MICH. al 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the fol- 


| lowing books: 


“The Awakening of the Duchess.” 
Charles. (Little, Brown & Co., $1.50.) 


Frances 


| 
| 
| “Sins of Sex.’’—Will Winn, author and pub- 
| lisher, reg Kast soth St., New York, $0.25. 
i 

**Chatterbox.’’— Edited by J. Erskine Clarke. 
(Dana Estes & Co., $0.90.) 

“A Christmas Wreath.’’ — Richard Watson 
Gilder, (The Century Company, $1.40 net.) 

“Thirty Years of Musical Life in Ltondon.”— 
Herman Klein. (The Century Company, $2.40 
net.) 

‘The Reminiscences of an Astronomer.’’- 
Simon Newcomb. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$2.50 net.) 


“The Bondage of Ballinger.”—Roswell Field. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, $1.25.) 

‘*Protean Papers.”’ — William Dudley Foulke. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.) 

“The Gentle Reader.’-—Samuel M. Crothers. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 

“The Land of Hearts Desire.”—W. B. Yeats. 
(Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me.) 

“The Strange Adventures of Mr. Middleton.” 
-Wardon Curtis. (Herbert S. Stone, Chicago.) 


“The House of Usna.’—A Drama by Fiona 
Macleod. (Thomas B. Mosher.) 

“Old Quebec.” 
millan Company $3.75 net.) 

‘“*Mister Sharptooth.”—Joe Kerr. (G. W. Dil- 
lingham Company, $1.25.) 

*Denslow’s Picture Books for Children.” 
Twelve books, $0.25 each, (G, W 
Company.) 


Dillingham 





‘An Easy Guide to the Constellations.” —James 
Gall. (G. P. Putnam's Son’s, $0.25.) 


‘* Bethsaida.”’ Malcolm Dearborne (G. W 
Dillingham Company.) 


“Gipsey Jane.’’—Harriet A. Cleever 
Estes & Co., $1.) 


(Dana, 
“Faces Toward the Light.’*— Sylvanus Stall. 
(Vir Publishing Company, $1 net.) 

| “More Five Minute Stories.”” — Laura E. 
Richards. (Dana, Estes & Co.) ‘ 


“The Brazen Calf.’’—James L. Ford 
Mead & Co., $1.) 


+? 


Dodd, 


“The South American Republics.” 
Dawson. (G. P, Putnam’s Sons, $1.35.) 


Thomas C, 


“Laura Bridgman: Dr. Howe’s Famous Pupil 
and What he Taught Her.’’—Maude Howe. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) 


Century Co., $1.) 
“*Gallops 2.” 
pany, $1.25.) 
“The immortality of Animals.’’—E. D. Buck- 
ner. (George W. Jacobs, $1.25 net.) 


David Gray. The Century Com- 


mans, Green & Co.) 


“Backgrounds of Literature.’’— Hamilton W. 
Mabie. (The Outlook Company, $2 net.) 

“The Prose Works of William Makepeace 
Thackery.”’ Contributions to Punch, etc. Edited 
by Walter Jerrold. (J. M. Dent & Co., London.) 


“The Story of the Churches; The Methodists.”’ 
—John Alfred Faulkner, (The Baker & Taylor 
Company, $1 net.) 

“The Strife of the Sea.” —T. Jenkins Hains. 
(The Baker & Taylor Co., $1.50.) 





“Medial Writing Books.”’ Series A, B, and C.— 
H. W. Shaylor and G. H. Shattuck. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston.) 

““Medial Spelling Blank for Words and Defini- 
tions.’—H. W. Shaylor and G. H. Shattuck. 
(Ginn & Co.) 

“Medial Spelling Blank.”—H. W. Shaylor and 
G. H. Shattuck. (Ginn & Co.) 


“Le Mariage de Gérard.” — André Theuriet. 
| (William R, Jenkins, $0.60.) 





Gilbert Parker. (The Mac- | 


** Socrates.”’ The Thumb-nail Series (The | 


“The Christian Thal.’’"—M. E. Francis. (Long- | 
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“Force-Thoughts” 


By SUNNY JIM 


T’S the mood you wake up in that colors 
your whole day. 

And this wouldn’t matter so much if it 
| wasn’t to be such a very important day. You 
| see, it’s the only day you'll ever have to-day! 

{ I think it would be a good thing if we were 
|more polite to ourselves when we meet in the 
|looking-glass of a morning. If you’re on 
| speaking terms with the person you see reflected 
| there, the respectful thing to do would be to 
|look at Azm and not at the part in his hair— 
and to ask him how he feels and then pay 
| attention to his answer. 





| If he’s not feeling fit, ask him why, and then 
| prescribe for him. 


{ But don’t let him finish dressing thinking 
| that he’s got to go through another day without 
| help or notice because you’re so busy. 
|] There are two of you, you know—two of 

everybody; yourself and the one in the glass, 


‘| which is as near as you can get to seeing your 


| other, silent and better self. 


| It's the man who has the help of both “ him- 
| selfs” that finds work only ‘half as hard, or 
| rather does twice as much work and has time 


left to say, 

7 ‘*Be Sunny!” 

} 

| And he can’t do this unless he eats the food 
|that helps. There’s no way in the world to 


|underpay your stomach and still keep it from 
| going on strike. 


| { Perhaps my book would help you—it’s about 
“Force” and something else. 

| { I wrote it myself. 

Yours truly, 


(To be continued.) 








_ and mail it with 
a two-cene stamp, 
. today, to 
SUNNY JIM 

BUFFALO, U. 8.A- 
Please send me a copy of your book, 
“ The Gentle Art of Ung FORCE,” 
Lor which I enclose a two-cent stamp. 
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Turns. The Perfect 


y FEW é HE nearest substitute for daylight is 
a) O —— 4 $x the Block Light for Home Use. 

———— a . a It is a wonderful, new white light 
» 4 e. of intense brilliancy, produced by the per- 
= ‘ fect combustion of air and any kind of 
gas—city gas, natural gas and gasoline 
gas. Itis guaranteed to produce a light 
of 300-candle power—equal to 10 incan- 
descent electric-light bulbs. It burns 8 
parts of air to 1 part of gas. Numerous 
patents cover new principles found only in 
the Block Light, making it as far superior 
to all other lights as the searchlight is to 
the tallow dip. No matter what light you 
are now using—the Block Light will give 


FOUR TIMES THE LIGHT AT 
LESS THAN HALF THE COST 
You are wasting gas every day you are without a’Block Light in your home. The leading department stores in the differ- 
ent cities have Block-Light Departments. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will, as a special introductory offer, send a 
Complete Block-House Light for $1.50, Express Prepaid 
BURNER, MANTLE AND GLOBE which you can readily attach to any gas jet in 
your home and test it. Money refunded if you are not thoroughly satisfied. 
WHEN ORDERING, PLEASE STATE CHARACTER OF GAS YOU ARE USING 


BLOCK LIGHT CO., 17 PARK PLACE, Dept. P, NEW YORK CITY 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 














| 
“ West Point Colors.”,-—Anna B. Warner. (F.H.| ‘Colonel Carter’s ‘Christmas.”—F. slepkinese | 


9f°2272999999999999900090008,, 
Revell Company, $1.50. ) Smith. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 
“The Limerick up to Date.’’—Ethel W. Mum- ‘An Unpublished Essay of Edwards on the | CIANT HEATER | 
ford. (Elder & Co., San Francisco, $1 net.) Trinity.’’-—(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
“The People of the Abyss.” — Jack London. “The Story Book House.’?— Honor Walsh. A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 
(The Macmillan Company, $2.) (Dana Estes & Co., $: net.) Will heat every room in your house 


‘Organized Labor.’’—John Mitchell. (American “The Souter’s 
Book and Bible House, Philadelphia, $1.75.) (F.H 


; oe and better than stoves. 


CLEAN, EFFICIENT, 
ODORLESS 


No ashes and no trouble 





Lamp.” — Hector MacGregor. 
. Revell Company, $1.50.) 















“Vocal and Literary Interpretation of the ‘The Occasional Offices of the Prayer Book.’ 


Bible.”—S. S. Curry. (The Macmillan Company.) | Edward Worthington. (Young Churchman Com- 
“The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box.’’-—Henry Harland. | pany, Milwaukee, $o.50.) 
(John Lane, $1.50.) 





‘Sunday-School Teaching.”—Rev. William \V 
“Aunt Jimmy’s Will.”—Mabel Osgood Wright. Smith. (The Young Churchman Company, $0.50 
(The Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 


Attached to gas- 
jet or oil-lamp, the 
Giant Heater de- 
velops a new prin- 
ciple of down 
draught, that circu- 
lates the air, purifies 
it, and warms it to 
any desired degree. 
It is made of ]- 
ished brass, and is 


‘Studies in the Art of Illustration.””"—Amos R. 
“The Key of Paradise.””— Sidney Pickering | Wells. (F. H. Revell Company, $1.25 net.) 

(The Macmillan Company, $1.50 ) : 7 

*“On the Road to Arcady.’”’ — Mabel Nelson | 4 


i , ’ rig ” . an Gwy _ ~ : . 
John Maxwell’s Marriage.”—Stephen Gwynn. | phurston. (F. H. Revell ( ompany, $1.50.) 


(The Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 


“A Forest Hearth.” — Charles Major. (The ‘Getting One’s Bearings Alexander McKen- : 











i *) pvell C any o< ne an ornament to an 
Macmillan Company, $1.50.) zie. (F. H. Revell Company, $1.25 net.) cial. y 
“Borlase & Son.”—T. Baron Russell. (John | “ Some Studies in Religion.’”” —Louis Tucker. Does not obstruct 
Lane, $1.50.) (Young Churchman Company, $o.75 net.) the light 
“Doctor Xavier.”"—Max Pemberton. (D. Ap- “Free, Not Bound,’’—Katrina Trask. (G. P. Put- No more necessity for 
pleton & Co., $1.50.) | nam’s Sons, $1.10.) stoves or furnaces 
‘ . Dy as " P . ; HEATER ON OIL LAMP. 
Lucretia Borgia.””— Ferdinand Gregorovius, | “ Rhymes from a Round-up Camp.’’—Wallace SENT COMPLETE, CAR- 
(D. Appleton & Co., $2.25 net.) D. Coburn. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50.) RIAGE PREPAID, FOR.. 1 5 
“The Girl Rough Riders.”"—Col. Prentiss Ingra- ** Uther and Igraine.””"—Warwick Deeping. (The | 6 for $8.00; 12 for $15.00. 
ham. (Dana Estes & Co., $1.) Outlook Company, $1.50.) Send us $1.50 for one Giant Heater ; use it 10 
$6 ns 9: ae 4 é ? EAT * Ps days. If you are not more than satisfied, return it, 
Triplicate Whist.’’— H. J. Noyes, author and “The Forest. Stewart Edward White. rm and net will be refunded. W rite for 
publisher, Port Chester, N. Y Outlook Company $1.50.) booklet, which tells all about it. 
Pe ae A Be of Photo-Micrography.”—W. H,. “The Nature of Man.’—Elie Metchnikoff. (G GIANT HEATER C0. eer aa 
aati (Tennant & Ward, $1.25.) | P. Putnam’s Sons, $2 net.) “ececeeeeeceeeeceeceececece’ 
Is Man Immortal ?"—Rev. W. C. Black. (Big-| ‘The Life of Edwin Wallace Parker.” te ——-—— — 
ham & Smith, Nashville, Tenn., $o. 60. ) | Messmore 


} (G. P Putnam’s Sons, $1 so net.) 
“A Flame of Fire.’—Joseph Hocking (F. H. “The JEdge of Things.’’—Elia W. Peattie. (F. WHITMAN SADDLES 
Revell Company, $1 so.) | H. Revell Company, $1.25 ) Known the world over Every- 


“The Door in the Book.’’—Charles Barnard. ‘*Sons of Vengeance.’”—Joseph S. Malone. (F. thing from “ Saddle to Spur.” 


(F. H. Revell Company, $r net.) H. Revell C any, $1.50 } 
pany, 9 = ae compere se a) THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CO. 
caTALoau - Successors Whitman Saddle Co. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $3.50.) 104 Chambers St. New York City 
Readers of THe Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when wate to advertisers 
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lrue Blue.”—Edward S. Ellis. (Dana Estes & ‘*Rome and the Renaissance Julian Klaczko 
Co., $1.) \ 
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Sherlock Holmes 


is back at work again. By means 
of a bloody thumb print he unrav- 
els the mystery of “The Norwood 
Builder.” 

This is the second story of 
Conan Doyle's new detective ser- 
ies—already the literary sensation 
of the year 

Now on sale, complete, in the 
November Household Number of 


lliers 


Readers of Tue Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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“ Poems.”’—Charles Kingsley. Library Edition. 
(J. F. Taylor & Co., $2 net.) 

“Yeast,” A Problem — By Charles Kingsley. 
Library Edition. (J. F. Taylor & Co., $2 net.) 

“Cheerful Americans.” — Charles’ Battell 
Loomis. (Henry Colt & Co., $1.25.) 

“The Thoughtless Thoughts of Carisabel.’’—Isa 
Carrington Cabell. (Henry Holt & Co., $1.25.) 

“Pilgrim Walks in Rome.’’—P. J. Chandlery. 
(The Messenger, New York.) 


CURRENT POETRY. 
The Land of Heart’s Desire. 
By W. B. YEATS. 

Extracts from a little play produced at the 
Avenue Theater in 1894, now published in book- 
form by Thomas PB. Mosher, Portland, Me. 
The characters are Gaelic; the scene is laid in the 
county of Sligo; time, a century ago, on May 
Eve, when the fairies have power to steal newly 
married brides after the fall of twilight. A little 
old woman ina green cloak and afterward a lit- 
tle old man in green have come begging. Maire 
Bruin, the newly wedded bride of the house, has 
given to them, thus incurring ‘the power of the 
fairies. 

[A voice sings in the distance.]} 
MAIRE BRUIN, 


Did you hear something call? O, guard me close, 
Because I have said wicked things to-night ; 

And seen a pale-faced child with red-gold hair, 
And longed to dance upon the winds with her. 


A VOICE [close to the door}. 
The wind blows out of the gates of the day, 
The wind blows over the lonely of heart 
And the lonely of heart ts withered away, 
While the fairies dance in a place apart, 
Shaking their milk-white feet in a ring, 
Tossing their milk-wihite arms in the air ; 
For they hear the wind laugh, and murmur and sing 
Of a land where even the old are fair, 
And even the wise are merry of tongue ; 
But 1 heard a reed of Coolaney say, 
“When the wind has laughed and murmured and 

sung, 
The lonely of heart ts withered away!” 
MAURTEEN BRUIN. 

Iam right happy, and would make all else 


Be happy too. I heara child outside, 
And will go bring her in out of the cold. 


[He opens the door. A Child dressed in pale green 
and with red-gold hair comes into the house. 
THE CHILD. 

I tire of winds and waters and pale lights! 
MAURTEEN BRUIN, 
You are most welcome. It is cold out there . 
Who would think to face such cold on a May Eve? 
THE CHILD, 


And when I tire of this warm little house 
There is one here who must away, away, 
To where the woods, the stars, and the white 
streams 
Are holding a continual festival. ...... 
LZ hey give her bread and wine and honey.] 








Language Easily Acquired. 

The International College of Languages, of New York, 
which teaches by the language ’phone method, devised by 
Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal, is doing more to spread a 
knowledge of French, German and Spanish, it is said, than 
all other educational agencies combined. The pupil hears 
the language spoken, and in three months he has mastered 
it. ‘Lhere is no bothering with grammar, That comes 
last. Unlike the instructor or professor, the language 
phone never gets tired. It is ready when you are for a five 
minutes’ session or an all-day talk. The records are 
arranged in perfect order with the text books. By repeat- 
ing with the voice from the machine, correct pronunciation 
is rapidly acquired. Dr. Rosenthal has certainly justified 
bismarck’s characterization of him as ‘‘ the foremost 
linguist of the age.—New York Sun, October 20th, 1903. 


Readers of Tus Lirzrary Dices: are asked to mention the publication when 
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Here is an illustration of how money has been made 
by investors at Grantwood : 


PROFITS ACTUALLY REALIZED 


When you consider an investment you look at it from two sides—Safety and Profit. : 
We are the owners of Grantwood-on-Hudson and Morsemere, both within 45 minutes of New York City’s down- 
town business center, fully improved with water, sewers, electric light, gas, macadam streets, sidewalks, etc, 
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We could cite other instances, but 
want to tell you of 
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x 4 actual increased value within two years 


MORSEMERE 


The finest suburban station on the North- 
ern Railroad has recently been erected there, 
costing $8,000, and many handsome homes 
are already occupied by their owners. 
Thousands of dollars are being spent 
monthly upon improvements. It is but half 
a mile west of Grantwood, and is, benefited 
by the increasing values there. Prices range 
from $350 per lot, around which, and even 
higher figures, shrewd investors are rapidly 
acquiring them. These prices afford you 
the safest and most profitable Real Estate 
investment, for this property is within 45 
minutes of the down-town business section 
of New York City. Prices will be advanced 
10% in a few weeks. 

Our properties have already proven 
their profit possibilities ; but to demon- 
strate our faith in their future in- | 
crease, we will guarantee that if the 













than two years. 






Capital and Surplus, $335,137-69 





This pair of lots, Nos. se oe ~ Po _— —— 
Grantwood, were bought by Mr. E. Reagle, of Stone Church, 
Pa., on December 5th, 1901, for $500 each. He sold them to Mr. | 8 — mre ve at bop 
A. L. Kingsley, New York, August 1st, 1903, for $650 each, or a with i Page _ ¢ Ox entire cas us, 
profit of 30% in one year and eight months. Mr. Kingsley resold | ¥ nterest a ‘ 

them on September 21st, 1903, to Mr. H. Behrbohm, of New You cannot invest upon any safer basis 
York, for $800 each, or a profit of 30% in one mouth and twenty-one | with 

days. These lots have thus shown an actual profit of 60% in less MORSEMERE will seuttionshty be as big a 


Let us tell you all about our FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK, and send you testimonial 
booklets from satisfied customers, who are our best advertisers. 


Columbia Investment & Real Estate Co. 
1131 Broadway, New York City 


from your purchase is not equal to 15% 
per annum on your cash investment (as 
determined by the price at which we 





any greater certainty of profit, for 





success as GRANTWOOD is to-day. 


Assets, $976,012.33 








LET US HELP YOU THINK’ 


Have you been called upon to speak on 
short notice? Do you require help in the 
preparation of literary work? Do you seek 
facts or statistics which are difficult to ob- 
tain. 


The Bureau is thoroughly equipped to 
supply in all languages— 

LETTERS OF CONDOLENCE AND 

CONGRATULATION 

SPEECHES SERMONS 

TOASTS LECTURES 

ESSAYS TREATISES 

GENEALOGIES BIOGRAPHIES 


DESCRIPTIVE AND TECHNICAL 
ARTICLES 


any subject. 
MSS. CRITICISED, revised and sold 
on commission 


Lover’s World 


REVEALS 


innermost experiences of 
mey and women are han- 
died in a delicate, but mas- 
terful manner. Sex Life 
is redeemed, and thro 
knowledge, passion and 
creative energy is con- 
served and transmuted 
into health and power. 


mous work TOKOLOGY has 
done for the body, the 
Lover’s World does for 
the soul. 


to the world the fruit of a long experience and extended research 
into the most vital issues of life, It is a powerful book, fearless, 
clear, helpful and very interesting, There is no namby-pamby 
mincing of ideals; it deals with natural men and women and 
blesses naturalness, teaching people how to be healthily natural and 
rounded out into full-grown lovers of self, lovers of A 

of friends, lovers of race, lovers of all living creatures, 


GENERAL RESEARCHES made on 82.25. Full leather, prepaid, $2.75 


Stockham Publishing Co., 68 Dearborn St., Chicago 


y ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M.D. 


Author of Tokology and 
Karezza, 


the Secret*of Secrets 
Love, Marriage and the 


What Dr. StockHanm'’s fa- 





The Life: In the Lever’s World Doctor Stockham has given 


mily, iovers 
Emir Johnson : It is grand, it “ itches the mind and heart.” 

500 pages bound in silk cloth, maroon and gold, prepaid 
Order direct from publisher or thro an agent. 


Send for Free Sample Pages 








All work carefully prepared by special writers, 





Transactions Strictly Confidential 
Write us fully regarding your needs 
The International Literary Bureau 


Established 1893 
Bible House New York City 











What Is Daus’ Tip - Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” 
is the best and simplest device bor 









ten original, we will ship complete 
duplicator, cap size, without 


Price $7. 50less Trade 
Discount of SK. or $5 net | 


THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CoO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York 











" The Dance of Modern Society 


“Mr. WILKINSON handles his subject boldly, without 
making 100 copies from pen-writ- coarseness ; wittily, without flippancy; piously, without 
ten and 50 copies from typewrit- cant.” —New York Times. 


“ Tf there is in our language any better discussion of the 


subject, we would be glad to have it pointed out.”—Bap- 
deposit, onten (10) days’ trial tist Quarterly. 


Punk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 


IS DANCING IMMORAL and UNHEALTHFUL? 
A searching study into the subject of modern 
dancing as regards its bearing upon health ; its 
social tendency ; its influence upon intellectual 
development and its moral and religious aspects. 


By William Cleaver Wilkinson 


12mo, cloth, 60 cts. Postpaid. 
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Vocalion 


Church and Chapel 


Organs 


-_ 
“An instrument which possesses 
all the power and dignity of the 
Organ without the cumbersome 
and e vpensive aid of pipes.”—The 
late Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 





% 


— less than any other instru- 

ment of equal capacity, and less 
to maintain ; while the Vocalion tone, 
produced by the employment of reso- 
nant chambers for qualifying the reed 
effect, has become celebrated for its 
exceptional Sweetness, 
Value. 


Fully illustrated catalogue with specifica- 
tions upon request. 


Purity and 


* 


The Vocalion Organ Co. 
106 Jackson St., Worcester, Mass, 



















The Best Yet 


Elegant, com- 
fortable leather 
chair that auto- 
matically adjusts 
itself to 15 posi- 
tions, sitting or 
reclining. Noth- 


ing like it. Un- 
equaled for 
resting, reading, 


writing, sewing, etc. Useinany room. It’s 


The B-B Adjustable Ghair 


Durable and 
Nine styles and prices to suit 


Praised by all who own one. 
handsome. 
anyone. 


Sent FREE—Finely illustrated descriptive catalogue 
of B-B Adjustable Chairs. Write now and get one. 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
1732 Holborn Street, Racine Junction, Wis. 
“Sole Manufacturers B-B Adjustable Chairs ” 
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DESKS inis.c* 


\ 

' Many exclusive 
patented features, r 
one of them our 
drcp-front 
pigeon-hole box, 

is unequaled as a 
time-saving 
device. 





If you desire an up- 
to-date office desk of 
any description and best § 

- possible value for Fo 4 
money, geta“*GUNN 4 
: a aware To distinguish it from ¢ 
] TRAOK MARK aco. other makes, see that it 
has the Grand Rapids 
Trade Mark, 4s we are the only manufac- 
turers entitled to use it, We have branches in 
all leading towns, where samples can be inspected. 
» Catalogue and list of branches on application 
THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 








ne ee Grand aa Mich., U. a A 4 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


THE CHILD ; 


Put on my shoes, old mother, 
For I would like to dance now I have eaten. 


| The reeds are dancing by Coolaney lake, 


And I would like to dance until the reeds 
And the white waves have danced themselves to 
sleep. 


(Bridget having put on her shoes, she gets off the 


| old man’s knees and ts about to dance, but suddenly | 
| sees the crucifix and shrieks and covers her eyes.| 


| What is that ugly thing on the black cross? 





Because the unholy powers are abroad 





FATHER HArT. 
You can not know how naughty your words are! 
That is our Blessed Lord! | 
THE CHILD. 
Hide it away ! 
BRIDGET BRUIN. | 
I have begun to be afraid, again ! 
THE CHILD. 
Hide it away! 
MAURTEEN BRUIN. 
That would be wickedness! | 
BRIDGET BRUIN, 
That would be sacrilege! 


THE CHILD. 


The tortured thing ! | 
Hide it away!..... 
[Zhe priest takes the crucifix into the adjoining 
room.| 
THE CHILD. 

Here is level ground for dancing. I will dance. 
The wind is blowing on the waving reeds, 
The wind is blowing on the heart of man. 

[She dances, swaying about like the reeds.] 

MAIRE [/o Shawn Bruin]. 
Just now when she came near I thought I heard 
Other small steps beating upon the floor, 
And a faint music blowing in the wind, 
Invisible pipes giving her feet the time. 
SHAWN BRUIN, 

I heard no step but hers. 


MAIRE BRUIN. 
Look to the bolt! | 


FATHER HaR?T. 
You fear because of her wild, pretty prattle ; 
She knows no better, 
[70 the Child.] 
Child, how old are you? 
THE CHILD, 
When winter sleep is broad my hair grows thin, 
My feet unsteady. When the leaves awaken 
My mother carries me in her golden arms, 
I will soon put on my womanhood and marry 
The spirits of wood and water, but who can tell 
When I was born for the first time? I think 
Iam much older than the eagle cock 
‘That blinks and blinks on Ballygawley Hill, 
And he is the oldest thing under the moon. 


FATHER HART. 
She is of the fairy people. 
THE CHILD, 
Iam Brig’s daughter. 


I sent my messengers for milk and fire, 
And then I heard one call to me and came. 


[Zhey all except Maire Bruin gather about the 
priest for protection. Maire Bruin stays on the set- 
tle in a stupor of terror. The Child takes primroses 
from the great bowl and begins to strew them be- 
tween herself and the priest and about Maire Bruin. 
During the following dialogue Shawn Bruin goes 
more than once to the brink of the primroses, but 
shrinks back to the others timidly.| 


FATHER HART. 
I will confront this mighty spirit alone. 
[ They cling to him and hold him back.] 








THE CHILD [while she strews the primroses]. 


No one whose heart is heavy with human tears | 
Can cross these little cressets of the wood. | 
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FATHER HART. 


Be not afraid, the Father is with us, 

And all the nine angelic hierarchies, 

The Holy Martyrs and the Innocents, 

‘The adoring Magi in their coats of mail, 

And He who died and rose on the third day, 

And Mary with her seven times wounded heart. 
[7he Child ceases strewing the primroses, and 

kneels upon the settle beside Maire and puts her arms 

about her neck.) 


Cry, daughter, to the Angels and the Saints. 


THE CHILD. 


You shall go with me, newly married bride, 
And gaze upon a merrier multitude ; 
White-armed Nuala and Aengus of the birds, 
And Feacra of the hurtling foam, and him 
Who is the ruler of the western host, 
Finvarra, and their Land of Heart’s Desire, 
Where beauty has no ebb, decay no flood, 
But joy is wisdom, Time an endless song. 
I kiss you and the world begins to fade. 
FATHER HART. 


Daughter, I call you unto home and love! 


THE CHILD. 


Stay, and come with me, newly married bride, 
For, if you hear him, you grow like the rest: 
Bear children, cook, be mindful of the churn, 
And wrangie over butter, fowl, and eggs, 

And sit at last there, old and bitter tongue, 
Watching the white stars war upon your hopes. 
MAIRE BRUIN. 


I will go with you. 
FATHER Hart. 
She is lost, alas! 
THE CHILD [standing by the door). 


But clinging mortal hope must fall from you 
For we who ride the winds, run on the waves, 
And dance upon the mountains, are more light 
Than dewdrops on the banners of the dawn. 


MAIRE BRUIN, 

O take me with you. 
[Shawn Bruin goes over fo her.] | 
SHAWN BRUIN. 


Beloved, do not leave me! 
Remember when I met you by the well 
And took your hand in mine and spoke of love. 
MAIRE BRUIN. 
Dear face! Dear voice! 
THE CHILD. 
Come, newly married bride! 
MAIRE BRUIN, 
I always loved her world—and yet—and yet— 
[Sinks into his arms.) 
THE CHILD [from the door). 
White bird, white bird, come with me, little bird. 


MAIRE BRUIN. 
She calls to me ! 


THE CHILD, 
Come with me, little bird! 
MAIRE BRUIN. 
I can hear songs and dancing ! 
SHAWN BRUIN, 


Stay with me! 
MAIRE BRUIN, 


I think that I would stay—and yet—and yet— 
THE 
Come, little bird with crest of gold! 


CHILD. 


MAIRE BRUIN [very softly]. 
And yet— 
THE CHILD 
Come, little bird with silver feet ! 
[Maire dies, and the child goes.| 
SHAWN BRUIN, 
She is dead! 
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PERSONALS. 

Some of the President’s Characteristics.— 
The New York World, after relating several in- 
cidents of President Roosevelt, describes his per- 
sonal characteristics as they appear to the writer. 
It says: 

The President takes more physical exercise than 
any other man in Washington. His favorite en- 
joyment is to go horseback-riding and to get some- 
body to go with him. If the friend can’t ride very 
| well, the President is fond of dropping back a bit 
|} and then riding up at 
| 





a hard gallop and shouting 
|a cowboy “Whoopee!” at the top of his voice. He 
does this to Senator Lodge very often, and Lodge 
hangs grimly to the pommel of the saddle while 
the President laughs. 

The President is very sensitive to newspaper 
criticism. He lectures reporters severely when 
they print anything he does not like. He thinks 
nothing should be printed in Administration pa- 
pers that is in any way incompatible with his dig- 
nity, whether the story is trueor not. He has had 


two reporters removed from their assignments 
within the last two years for printing things he 
did not like. He wrote personal letters to the edi- 
tors about these reporters, too, and both of them 
had printed true stories. Similarly the President 
is fond of praise. He likes to read nice sentiments 
about himself in the newspapers. He is not so 
great a newspaper reader as President McKinley 
was, but he patronizes the press-clipping bureaus 
and pores over the clippings every day. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is generous with his confidences. 
He will tell his friends anything, and then bind 
them not to reveal what he has said. This makes 
it inconvenient sometimes for newspaper men who 
go to see him, for the President tells the same 
thing to everybody, and often the story gets out 
when the man to whom it was told originally 
must hold it in confidence or break his word. 

The President gets angry easily. He says harsh 
things to those whorun afoulof him. When he 
gets excited he can use triangular words with 
anybody. When he isn’t excited his favorite 
words of emphasis are “By Godfrey!” and “By 
Jove!” The President is a very hearty eater. 
His appetite is prodigious. He likes a bottle of 
white wine with hisdinner. He drinks very little 
besides that. 











The President says he is “de- 
| light-ed "fifty times a day. He is “de-light-ed” 
to see you, “de-light-ed” to hear you are well, and 
| “de-light-ed” everything else. He uses many su- 
perlatives. Everything to himis the best or the 
| worst ever. 


Mr. Roosevelt always starts his speeches the 


same way. He says: “Ladies and gentlemen, and 
you, Sons of Veterans, or “you ” something else, 
or “you” thus andso. He likes to pick out a man 
in his audience and talk to him. He did this at 
Syracuse when he opened the state fair, picking 
out a Grand Army man and addressing him ex- 
| clusively for five minutes, much to the embar- 
rassment of the Grand Army man. Mr. Roosevelt 
is not an attractive public speaker. He generally 
reads his speeches from printed slips, and keeps 
close to the text. He writes and dictates fluently, 
and has an especial fondness for the word “very,” 
which is sprinkled through his public addresses 
and documents and his private correspondence. 
The President’s enthusiasms are violent, but not 
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long-lived. He always wants to do everything 
himself. He takes a hand in all arrangements and 
gives orders about the most trivial affairs. He 
formerly had no compunction about saying things 
about his enemies. Now he thinks it is as well to 
say nothing if nothing good can be said. His 
actions in the last two years have been mainly 
directed by the chart of 1903. He is sharp and 
stern with his subordinates, dictatorial and 
severe. He sometimes makes a joke, but really 
has a poor sense of humor. His jokes are gener- 
ally sad. Witness the famous Secretary Shaw 
joke, when he told Shaw, during the coal-strike 
settlement, he would send him “back to de mines 
(Des Moines).” Shaw comes from lowa, you 
know. The President lectures Senators and Rep- 
resentatives at times as if they were schoolboys. 
He calls them up to the White House and iays 
down common statements of fact asif they were 
new discoveries by himself. He thinks in con- 
ventional lines, notwithstanding his reputation 
for originality. He is platitudinous. 


A Cabinet Story.—Not long ago the members 
of the Cabinet had assembled at the White House 
offices, savs 7he Saturday Evening Post, and were 
awaiting the arrival of the President, who had 
been detained by a voluble caller. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s courtliness and patience chanced to be 


mentioned by one of the Cabinet officers. 


“The President is a remarkable man,” said one 
of the statesmen, “and the polite way in which he 
will endure a series of vexatious incidents is truly 
admirable.” Emphasis was laid on this because 
of the temperamental combativeness of the Presi- 
dent. It was agreed that Mr. Roosevelt had him- 
self under commendable control, self-mastery 
being held up as the first necessary achievement 
of statesmanship. Apropos of that it was pointed 
out that altho a certain element of society had 
given the Administration a great deal of trouble, 
the President had not expressed himself on the 
subject, nor had the matter been broached at 
Cabinet meetings. 

At this point Secretary Hay toldastory. The 
application, he thought, would express the senti- 
ment of the Cabinet toward the troublesome 
people in question. 

An old German farmer and his wife were invited 
last winter to an informal dinner given by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. It wasa great honor, of course, 
and altho the Chief Executive did evervthing to 
make his guests feel as if they were at home, they 
were visibly excited. 

Finally they sat down. to dinner. As he was 
about. to dip into his plate of soup the farmer 


dropped his napkin and in reaching for it he | 


Struck the edge of the soup plate with his fore- 
head. 

The waiters came quickly and quietly to the old 
man’s rescue, but not before he had suffered a 
baptism of consommé. Emerging from the dis- 
aster, the farmer looked across the table and read 
in the countenance of his wife mortification and 
rebuke and some contempt. This angered the old 
man beyond control, and forgetting place and oc- 
casion he blurted out: “I vish you vas in h——, 
already.” 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Not What She Expected.—Lapy (of uncertain 
age): “I have put your seat next to mine, Mr. 
Rawlinson ; I hope you do not mind?” 

MR R.: “Mind, my dear lady; you know how 
little it takes to satisfy me.”—77/-A/s (London). 
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Unfinished.—When the new puppies were dis- | 


covered to be blind Teddy was very unhappy. | 


His auntie assured him that God would open their 
eyes in due time. When bedtime came Teddy 
was heard adding a petition to his prayers: 


“Dear God, do please hurry up and finish those | 


puppies !"—September Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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lating a pearl of great price,” said the pale-eyed, 
stoopy-shouldered man, the while a wan grin 
wrinkled his meager complexion. “But the 
mother of Pearl soon gave me to understand that 
her daughter was the pearl that was cast before 
swine, and that I was the swine.”—Smart Set 





It Didn’t Work 
nowadays?” 

JIGSUP: “No; 

BIWAY 


BIWAY : “Use an alarm clock 


never tried one but once.” 
: “How was that?” 

jJicsup: “Well, you see, the first time it went 
off [ didn’t exactly know what it was, and so ] 
said: ‘Oh, for Heaven's sake, Maria, shut up! 
Maria happened to be awake, and 
7it- Bits (London). 


well, that is 
how it was.” 


Making it Sure, 
he conceded. “So, 
if I say ‘no’ now,” she went on anxiously, “you 
won’t get mad about it and never ask me again 
will you?”"—Chicago Post. 

Wisdom of Chief Joseph. 
the Indian Congress at Madison Square Garden 
vouches for the following philosophical remarks 
by Chief Joseph “as translated by Red Thunder”: 

Small mothers have brought forth big chiefs. 

Bad-Deeds loses much sleep. 

A secret calls at a hundred wigwams. 

Every man knows how to make love for him- 
self. 

Stingy-Man tries to warm himself with smoke 

A hungry stomach does not quarrel with the 
cook, 

Litule-Caution sets big death trap. 

You can’t tell a gun’s kill by its kick. 

Bad-News flies on the lightning’s wings. 

In the dark is a good place to look at yourself. 

Do not bait with sturgeon to catch perch, 

The hornet’s sting feels longer.than the heron’s 


hooks, 


| 
| 


| 








You do not have to eat grubs because they taste 
sweet to the bear.’ 

I am always afraid that clumsy kindness will 
step on my feet. 

The coward envies the rabbit’s legs. 


’ = 
“I don’t want to be too easily 
| won,” she said. “Naturally, ” 


The press-agent of | 


A Frenchman seems polite enough to shake 


hands with a crab.—New York Sun. 


A Method in His Dulness.—TEACIHER: “You | 


notice that boy who standsat the foot of the class? 
Well, last summer he was the brightest boy in 
school.” 

COMMITTEFMAN: “He is now. I notice the 
foot of the class is nearest the stove! "—Puck, 

Economy.—HUSBAND : “My dear, I thought we 
were going to practise economy for a time?” 

WIFE: “ So we are, dear. I have just counter- 
manded the order you gave your tailor for a suit, 


}and bought a bonnet that cost only half the 


amount.”"—77t-Bits, 


Tried to Have One.—TEACHER: “Now, then 
Tommy, you have no good excuse for staying 
away from school yesterday.” 

Tommy : “Well, it ain’t my fault.” 

TEACHER: “Itisn’t? Why?” 

Tommy: “’Cause I done my best to think upa 
good one.”"—Philadelphia Press. 





Definite.—MR. NEWLY-WED (in the kitchen): 
“What are you cooking there, my dear?” 
MRS. NEWLY-WED (excitediv): “Don’t bother 
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is the right kind. We want to prove it by argu- 
ment—then with samples of the fabric, which we 
will send you free. 

Air warmed by body-heat is its natural cold- 
weather protector if allowed to circulate properly 
The construction of ‘* Belfast Mesh ”’ permits this, 
beside acting as a non-conductor to any cold air 
that may get in through the outer clothing. 

There are other good reasons why it’s best—you 
ought to know them if you care about your under- 
garments, and you ought to care. 


Send for Book and Samples of the 
Fabric—Free 
** Belfast Mesh” ts for sale by good dealers every- 


where. If yours will not supply it,do not take any 
other, but buy of us direct. Please let us hear from you 


at once. 


THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO. 
334 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














— Sorgen ema ort 


CORLIS 


a 


ADMIRAL 
2'2 in 






ae 


A NATIONAL FAVORITE. LS 
Notall Admirals have been unreservedly popular, 
but the dignified, strong lines of the Admiral collar: } 
shown above, have found favor with all careful : 
dressers, The shape combines grace and comfort, } 
two rare qualities in collars that are really correct 
Hin style. They are 2 for 25c. at leading dealers, 
4 or from us by mail if unable to procure them. 
| Write fur our New Style Booklet, ‘‘ The Collar, Which, 

When Where.” Sent anywhere on request. 


CORLISS, COON & CO., Dept. J, TROY, N.Y. 
























Don’t take a counterfeit. 
Every genuine 
HARTSHORN 
Shade Roller 
has the signature of 











Never Slips 
or Tears 



















Sold by all “up-to-date” Dealers 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 








Readers of Tue Lrrerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


HOLD 


Sample pair, by mail, 
25 cents. 


THE STOCKINGS UP 
AND CORSET DOWN 


LY OSE CUSHION 


BUTTON 
LOOK for the name 


on every loop 
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me now. There’s the cook-book. I’m making 


recipe No. 187 on page 396."—Woman’s Home Com- 
I ge: 


panwin, 





The Humorist in the Sick-room, 
ly): “It is very 


HE (weak- 
good of you, Mrs. Houston, to 
come and see me when I’m so ill.” 
SHE (gushingly): “Not at all! 
London Sketch. 


cates | 


I wish it were | 


more often.” 


Considerate,—“ We'd like to have you stay a lit- 

tle longer, Bridget.” 

“Oi'’d loike to mesilf, mum, but how w’u’d the} 

imploymint agencies make a livin’ if we cooks} 

didn’t move once in a while?”—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 

| 

| 

| 

| 





The Conversational Nuisance, - 
ifornia,” 


“T went to Cal- 
said the distinguished western man, “as 
a forty-niner.” 





“Dear me!” rejoined the very annoying girl. | 
“Were you marked down from fifty ?”—The Wash- 
ington Star. 

Did She Know ?—FoNpD FATHER (showing off 
his offspring’s intelligence)—“ Now, Elsie, dear, 
what is a cat?” 

ELSIE: “Dunno.” 

FOND FATHER: “Well, what’s that funny little 
animal that comes creeping up the stairs when 
every one’s in bed?” 

ELSIE (promptly): 


“Papa."—New York 7imes. 





After Reading a Popular Novei.— 

Why did the town nestle among the hills? 

Why did she feel a mantling blush steal over 
her cheeks? 

How did it happen that a strange sense of un- 
rest swept over him? 

What was it that she swept out of the room? 

Why did she never look more strangely beauti- 
ful than upon that evening? 

What made him fleck the ashes from his cigar- 
ette? 

How long did her heart stand still ? 

Who deserted the ballroom, and why ? 

Why did the cold wind that fanned their cheeks | 
feel so good ? 

Why did it seem to her as if all the life had gone 
out of her young life? 

What made 
night? 

When confronted by 
visibly affected? 





the house stiller tnan 


the lawyers, why was he 


Why was she the life of the whole gathering 
when her heart told her that all was lost? 

Why did the dog look up at that moment and 
wag his tail, as if he too understood her? 

What choked his utterance? | 

What made her look back on that day all the 
rest of her life? 


| 
death that | 
| 
} 


Why was there a long pause? 
Why were her 


hands so nerveless when she let 
the telegram drop? | 
What made her suspect that he had been drink- | 
ing? 
Why did he clutch the photograph so wildly? 
—TOM MASSON in Life. 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 
THE FAR East. 


October 26.—Japan’s Premier states that nothing 


in the present negotiations with Russia war- 
rants alarm; conferences with the Russian 
Minister at Tokio are resumed. 


October 29.—Russian troops enter Moukden and 


reoccupy the guard-houses, 


STUDY LAW uc, 


Our way of teaching law by mail 
has prepared our students for prac- 
tice in every State, for success in 
business and public life. The origi- 
nal school, established 13 years, 

rite for cawalogue 
ornaers 5 CopetepeyPancs 

CHOOL O 





, 







THE 
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he KellySpringfield 
ire 





vente who have known 
iad liked the good qualities 
of the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
will always prefer to have 
those good qualities in the 
Kelly-Springtield Tire. The 
one great disadvantage of an 
imitation is that it is an imi- 
tation. Nothing has done so 
much for the wide success of 
the Kelly-Springfield Tire as 
theincreasing knowledge of 
the public about good tires, 

Discriminating owners of 
carriages who have used it 
know just why they prefer 
the Kelly-Springfield Tire, 
Use it on your carriages, and 
you will too. 


CONSOLIDATED RUBBER 
TIRE COMPANY 

40 Wail Street, New York 

Akron, Ohio 











Goat Lymph Treatment 





In this treatment—the most important advancement of 
the century in therapeutics — sufferers from neurasthenia 
(nervous prostration and exhaustion), 
paralysis, epilepsy, articular rheumatism, and the troubles 
incident to premature old age, have the strongest possible 
encouragement for complete recovery. 


gives full information. 


Goat Lymph Sanitarium Association 
GILBERT WHITE, M.D., Medical Director 


27 Auditorium Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


It will be mailed to you on request. 


601 Spitzer Bldg. 
TOLEDO, QO, 


locomotor ataxia, 


Our new magazine 


17 East 32d Street 
NEW YORK 

















826 Maiestic Bldg, Detroit, Mich. 


Readers of Tur Lirgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


ai JOURNALISM 


Bright young men and women, with a taste for writing, 





should cultivate it. The field of Journalism offers to 
ambitious students, mony, fame, power. We train 
by mail to do every ‘branch of literary work for news- 
paper and magazine. Write for “The How of It.” Free. 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISH, 
197 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 








| E PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE Seam 









IN JARS AND TUBES —— 
Dries gnickly — never disvolors the 
print. Very strong —corners will not " 
curl up. Invaluable for photo or gen- 
eral use. Largest bottle now on the Le pAGES 


market for 4 cents. In bulk for 
large users, carton work, ete, 


Russia Cement Co, Mass. wirs t 
IE PAGE'S GLUE “ke 


pHOTO Pas}; 


ores 


SEIS 


wort. 
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WORLD-WIDE 
SUCCESS 
IN ENGINEERING 


A student in any of 
the regular courses 
offered by the Amer- 
ican School of Cor- 
respondence can by 
diligent application 
for half an hour or 
an hour a day so 
increase his value 
to his employer as 
Read this testimony 











——_— a 
ba 
to command advanced wages. 
of an American School student : 
CA RLOS F. JAMES, Asientos, Mexico (student), says 

‘When I enré lied in your School I was receiving a 
salary of $125 per month. To-day 1 am receiving $250 
per month, with prospects of further advancement, The 
increase 1s due to your instruction.”’ 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Civil, Mechanical, Eleetrteal, 
Stationary, Locomotive and Marine Engineering, 
Architccture, Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing, 
Mechanical and Perapective Drawing, Pen and Ink 
Rendering, Sheet Metal Paticrn Drafting, Refrig- 
eration, Telephony, Telegraphy, Navigation, Knit- 
ting and the Manufacture of Cotton and Woolen 
Cloth. 


The courses are 


The VU. S. Government Uses American 
School Instruction Papers 

as text-books in the School of Submarine Defense, 
Fort Totten, N. Y.. They are also used in the West- 
inghouse Company's “Shop School,”’ and in Colum- 
bia University. 

Mlustrated Catalogue of 180 pp., giving full synopses 

of all courses, may be had on request. 


American School of Correspondence 
at 
Armour Institute of Technology 


Room 77 E, CHICAGO, ILL. 














ATIIME 
Oh (VEST IMENTS 


int EMTS GES 


4 Tested Securities 


We have recently repurchased from 
our own clients a few blocks of un- 
usually choice serial bonds in which 
THE FIRST INSTALMENTS OF MATUR- 
ING PRINCIPAL HAVE ALREADY BEEN 
PAID. The margin of security in these 
investments has been materially in- 
creased, not only by this reduction in 
the indebtedness, but also in some 
cases by A MARKED INCREASE IN THE 
VALUE OF THE REAL ESTATE SECURITY 
since the time the bonds were issued. 
Such investments are especially suited 


For Trust Funds 


where absolute safety is the first con- 
sideration. These bonds are in de- 
nominations of $500 and $1,000, and 
are offered to net the investor 5 per 
cent, and 5'4 per cent. 

Send for circulars and full information. 
Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 
202 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 





Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLSEES 
Safe, Sure, Effective: 50c. & $1. 
DRU GGISTS, or 224 Willinm St., N. Y¥, 















October 30.—The Russian Foreign Office states 


that the reoccupation of Moukden is not con- 


the question of commercial 


S 


November 1,—China appeals for assistance, being | 


ilarmed the Russian 


M« 


reoccupation of 


} 


muuikden, 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS 


October 2¢ Santiago, in San Domingo, is cap- | 


tured by the rebels; the revolutionary move- | 


ment in favor of ex-President Jimenes is 


ading 
spreadqing | 


Mgr. Sogaro is appointed by the Pope to be 


president of the Academy of Noble Ecclesi- 


astics 


in London that 
Au 


October 


“4 


It is officially stated 


the Powers approve of the stro-Russian 


scheme of reforms in Macedonia. 


| in hot or cold water. 


Mr. Chamberlain addresses a large meeting at 


Liverpool ; he appeals to the working classes | 


to disregard the views of their leaders, 


A statement from *he Vatican says that there 


will be no cardinal appointed in the United | 


States in the near future 


Striking miners at Bilbao, Spain, blow 


up a 
e electric light 


railroad roundhouse and th 


and telephone plants; and martial law is 


proclaimed, 


October <:8.—The Halifax Chronicle urges the 


separation of Canada from Britain. 
Machias leaves | 


. : . re | 
Naples carrying Consul General Skinner on | 


The United States gunboat 


a mission to King Menelik of Abyssinia. 


Count Lamsdorf, the Russian Foreign Minis- 


ter, arrives in Paris on an official visit. 


».—The Czar expresses his gratification 
of 


Anglo-French 


October 2 


over the extension of the cause inter- 


national peace by the and 


Franco-lItalian treaties 


A riot occurs in Paris in protest against the 


municipal employmert bureau. 


October 31.—Third instalment of the indemnity 


is paid by China to the United States. 


The Sultan partially accepts the Austro-Rus- 


sian reforms for Macedonia. 


November 1.—A serious fire at the Vatican causes 


great excitement in Rome 


Theodor Mommsen, the German historian, | 


dies at Berlin. 
A formidable rebellion, aided by the Venezue- 





ee 






| ~ ie GEM? 


Curve 
in 
NAIL 
CUTTING | 
is 
given by 


NAIL 
CLIPPER 


\ 


A COMPLETE MANICURE SET 


Nickel-plated. Pocket size. Keeps sharp for years, 


FMALTED MILyy 





Trims the nails perfectly ; any shape or length desired. 
Sold everywhere. By mail, 25 cents | 
_ Sterling Silver Handle 
Price $1.00 
Brass Handlewithbest 
Nickel. plate, 50c | 
| THE H.C. COOK CO., 17 Main St., Ansonie., Conn. | 
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Brain Workers Should Drink 





ORLICK’s 


It forms a delicious table beverage that is 
more healthful than tea, coffee or cocoa. Very 
nutritious, easily digested, and invigorating to 
the nervous and digestive systems. Helpful 
in dyspepsia and impaired digestion, Taken 
hot upon retiring it induces restful sleep. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk is pure, rich milk, with an ex- 
tract of choice malted grain, partially predigested, and 
concentrated to powder. Instantly prepared by stirring 
Complete in itself and needs no 
further cooking or addition of milk. 

In tablet form, also, to be dissolved in the mouth. 
They make a convenient, satisfying office luncheon. 

Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants serve Horlick’s Malted 
Milk. 

(i Our product is imitated ; ask for Horlick’s. 
All Druggists Sell It. 
Sample of powder or tablet form, or both, 
will be sent free upon request. 
Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
Established 1873. 
$4 Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 25 St. Peter Street, Montreal, Can. 











COCOA 


“MAY JUSTLY BE CALLED 


“EXTRA SPECIAL” 
PURITY, QUALITY & FLAVOR 


cannot be excelled 
and the price 
is within reach 


of all - 
way nor cet THE BEST? 


Qur only style Can 
and your Grocer sells it. 


those Uppofel 
Croeas 























BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE i CATALOG FREE 
NOVELTY KNITTINGCO sis SWAY-ALBANY.NY 








Encyclopedia of Social Reforms 
Edited by W. D. P. Briss with the cooperation of 

many eminent specialists. 8vo, 1,447 pp., cloth, $7.50 ; 

sheep, $9.50; half morocco, $12; full morocco, $14. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








Readers of Tar Lirrrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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lan Government, is said to be ready to break 


out in Colombia, 


Domestic. 


THE POSTAL AFFAIRS. 


October 26.—Postmaster-General Payne orders 
an investigation of the affairs of the New 


York Post-Office. 


October 27.—A. W. Machen, under indictment in 
the postal cases, begins proceedings to get 
possession of the Bristow report, to aid him 


in his defense. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 


October 26.—The United States Supreme Court 
decides that the Erie and other state canals 
are under the jurisdiction of the federal 


courts. 


Rear Admiral Francis T. Bowles, chief con- 


structor of the navy, resigns, 


October 27.—Three indictments are found in 


Oregon in the land fraud cases. 


October 28.—The cruiser Baltimore is ordered to 
San Domingo to protect American interests 


there 


Secretary Hitchcock admits that there had 
been extensive land frauds in the West, but 
said that the reports had been greatly exag- 


gerated., 


Lou Dillon breaks the world’s wagon trotting- 


record at Memphis, going the mile in 2 


minutes, 
The lawyer of John Turner, the English an- 
archist, insists that anarchy is not a crime 
but a religion, 
Mrs. E. M,. 


Salvation Army, is killed in a wreck on the 


October 300th-Tucker, of the 


29. 


Santa Fé at Dean’s Lake, Mo. 


Twenty thousand miners in Colorado are ex- 


pected to strike, permission having been 
granted by President John Mitchell, of the 


mine-workers’ union, 


Secretary Shaw addresses the Boston Repub- 
licans, declaring himself in favor of subsidies 


for American ships. 


October 30.—Samuel Parks, the walking-dele- 
gate, is again convicted of extortion in New 
York. 

Senator Gorman criticizes President Roose- 
velt, charging him with making the negro 
question a national issue. 

October 31.—President Roosevelt appoints San- 
ford B. 


United States District Judge, and George 


Dole, governor of Hawaii, to be 
R. Carter, Secretary of Hawaii, to be gov- 


ernor, 


The President issues a proclamation desig- 
nating Thursday, November 26, as Thanks- 


giving day. 


The Kishineff petition is presented to Secre- | 


tary Hay, who places it among the archives 


of the State Wepartment. 


November 1.—A statement on the land frauds in 


the West is given out in Washington. 
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Patent Elastic Feit 


Mattress 


We make no argument on quality this month. 


We state as our belief, born of 50 years in mattress- 
making, that an OsTERMOoR is the most comfortable and restful mattress ever made at 


any price—also the most durable. Itis sold on 


its merits—not on its advertising. Time and 


usage, the destroyers of all things, have no apparent effect on the OsrERMOOR Mattress, 


You don't have to depend on the judgment of others. 


Decide for yourself. Sleep on it 


30 nights from date of receipt, and if it is not better in cleanliness, durability and comfort 
than any $50 hair mattress ever made—if it is not all you even HOPED for, return it at 


our expense and your money will be immediately refunded without question. 


unanswerable argument. 


This is our 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 





whether you want a mattress or 
not —interesting information on 
comfort and the OsTERMOOR. 
There is no other mattress as 
good as the OsTERMOOR, and we 
want you to know why—we chal- 
lenge comparison. It illustrates 
the various uses to which the 
Patent Elastic Felt is put—Pil- 
lows, Window-Seat Cushions, 
Boat Cushions, Church Cushions, 
etc. 


2 feet 6 in 





bei 98.35 


3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. 
3 feet 6 inch ide, 
seins. 11.70 


4 feet wide, 40 ibs. 13.35 


4 feet 6 inch ide, 
vet inches wide, 15.00 


All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
Express Charges Prepaid. 
In two parts, 50 cents extra 
Special sizes at special prices. 


Look out for the frauds 
that are offered every- 
where, It’s not ‘* felt’ if 
it’s not an **‘ OSTERMOOR.’’ 
The name of ‘ OsTER- 
MOOR ”’ and our trade-mark 
label are sewn on the end 
of every genuine mattress. 
‘*Mistakes” will happen, 
you know. 


0.00 








OSTERMOOR @ CO., 119 Elizabeth Street, NEW YORK 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Company, Ltd., Montreal. 

















STALL'S BOOKS 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 


has the unqualified endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon 
B. Meyer 


Bisho 
Anthony Comstock 
ca n ” 


Frances E. Willard 
Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent physicians, and 
hundreds of others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 


Wuat a YounG Boy OuGut To Know. 


ON MONDAYS ONLY 


the washing is hung out. Why disfigure the lawn with 
ugly clothes posts every day in the week ? 








Wuat a YounG MAN OuGutT TO Know, 
Wuarta YounG HusBanp OvuGutT To Know. 
Wuat A MAN OF 45 OUGHT To Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood- 
Allen, M.D.,and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
Wuat A YounG GIRL OuGut TO Know. 
Wuat A YounG WoMAN OuGHT TO Know. 
Wuat A YounG W1rE OuGut To Know. 
WHAT A WoMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO Know. 


$7 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
Canvassers Wanted 


4 NEW BOOKS.—‘ Faces Toward the Light,” 
devotional (Stall). A splendid book for spiritual 
quickening, $1, net. ‘‘ Manhood’s Morning’”’ 
(Conwell). A book of high ideals for young men. 
A golden gift book, $1, net. ‘‘ Maternity’’ (Drake), 
soc., net. . ‘‘ Pastor's Pocket Record ’’ (Stall), 
50c., net. * 


Vir Publishing Co. j%2 Rete ees 











A POSITION IS OPEN. 

Do you know whereitis? We do. We have open- 
ings for high grade men of all kinds—Executive, 
Technical, Clerical—paying from $1,000 to $10,000 a 

ear. High grade exclusively. Write for plan and 


klet. 
HAPGOODS (Inc.), 


Suite 512, 309 Broadway, New York. 


| Free 
| terms. New York School of Caricature, 85 World Bidg., N.Y.C. 








The Concise Standard Dictionary 
Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- | | 

tionary. It contains the orthography, pronunciation, | | 

and meaning of about 28,000 words. 


16mo, cloth, 60 
cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








| AUTHORS! The N. Y. Bureau of Revision, est’d 1890. Unique 


Hill’s Champion Clothes Dryer 


| can be folded up and put away when washday’s over. 
Holds 110 to 150 ft. line. Department and hardware 
stores sell them. Also Dryers for Roof and Balcony. 
Used by over 1,000,000 people. Write for Catalog 6. 


HILL DRYER CO., Worcester, Mass. 


SEE THAT CLIP? 


HE NIAGARA CLIP holds ge- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 
of paper up to \ in, in thickness, 
and can be used over and over again. 
Better than pins for filing letters, 
records. cards, ete. Avoid unsightly 
pinholes in attaching second letters, 
business cards, checks, drafts, in- 
voices. etc. Put up in boxes of 100 
especially for dexk convenience. 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 123 Liberty St., N. Y. City 



































‘ If you have a liking or a natural Tal- 
ent for Drawing, cut this out, mail 
| with your address, and receive our 





Sample Lesson Circular with 
WANTED ___ Intelligent men of business ability. 

’ Teachers or professional men preferred 
who desire to earn $40 a week or more. Give age, qualifi- 
cations, references. Dopp, Meav & Company, New York. 





1 in position and success. Kevision aad criticism 
of MSS. Circular D. DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 5th Ave., N. Y. City 


Readers of Tar Literary Digest are asked to mention tne publication wpen writing to advertisers. 
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CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department shouid 


be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 


DIGEST.’’} 


Problem 877. 


Composed for THE LITERARY DIGES1 


MURRAY MARBLE 


Black ~- E 
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White—Seven Pieces 
$2.2 @ 23. 6pz;. 462Q 5 pr1Re2; sk 3p5] 
BPsp;2BK2b1;8 
White mates in two moves. 


Problem 878. 
A Prize-winner. 
By O. NEMO 


Nine Pieces 


Black 
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Wy 
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White —Seven Pieces. 














THE LITERARY DIGEST 


gk «3 @P pp: a3Rai spkt Sy spP:; 
6p1;1PQ5;q86. } 


White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 
No. 871. Author's Key: B—K s. 
Secoud Solution: P x P. 
No. 872. 


P—Kt 4, mate 


The more purely negative soap is, 





the nearer does it approach perfection. 

Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by a soap with no free fat or al 
kali in it—nothing but soap. 


Established over 100 years, 


Readers of Tae LireRary Digest are asked to mention the publication when 
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| With the lesson before you, the ’phone at your ear will correctly pronounce 
mw French,German or Spanish 


























Part of First French Lesson 


_~ i. THE LANGUAGE-PHONE 
Que at ‘ 
voulez will METHOD 
vous you } combined with a 
faire do aa) Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal’s 
this _ Method of Practical Linguistry 
ce No longer unnecessary memorizing of 
matin morning verbs, declensions or ruJes. You hear the 
Je exact pronunciation. It requires 
voudrais should like \ but a few —, practice in 
spare moments at convenient 
partir to leave 2) + need mem College professors 
ar by ; the world over endorse this per- 
e the X fect system of teaching lan- 
premier first ny guages. Send for testimonials 
train and booklet. 


pour Paris 
mais 
cela 


s\ A . 
luternational College of Languages, 
\ 1103 Metropolis Bidg., 
} 16th Mt. & Broadway, 
_ New York. 


impossible 
car 
j'attends 

















“ALTOGETHER THE MOST REMARKABLE WAR BOOK YET PRODUCED.” 


—Savannah (Ga.) Morning News 


REMINISCENCES 
of the CIVIL WAR 


By General JOHN B. GORDON 


From the Omaha (Neb.) BEE: “ His abounding good-will to all sections of the country unite in giving 
a personal character to this volume which is to be found in few of the records of the civil war.” 


From the New York: MAIL AND EXPRESS: “ He writes as an American for Americans, North and 
South ; he notes the underlying feelings of brotherhood, which grewin strength in the combatants as the war 
progressed ; he is as anxious to remember and celebrate Northern valor and chivalry as those of the South. 
Indeed, his book is a good example of the very fairness, the very freedom from bias which he places first among 
the attributes which the future historian of the irrepressible conflict must possess.”’ 


With portraits. 8vo, $3.00 net (postage 23 cents). 





CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS, NEW YORK 











Fine Violin 
An opportunity to obtain a fine old 
instrument at a very low price. Stu- 
dents violins Cated 1700-1830) a 
specialty. Choice of over 300. 
Concert instruments by old masters, 
in admirable preservation. Finest 
Collection of Masterpieces in America. 
Send for our beautiful Catalog of Old 
Violins (free). Illustrated with fac- 
simile labels, also a descriptive list of 
old violins possessing superb tonal 
qualities. Monthly payments accepted. 
Every instrument formally guaranteed. 
: We will send several 
A Special Offer old violins on approval 
and allow seven days examination. 


LYON @ HEALY, 92 Adams St., Chicago 
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Hot Ashes MBER 


endanger life and property if put in open|fl | 
5 
You Will [ar you 


s barrels or cans. 

Witt’s Corrugated Can you | Never Forget 
| Wi 

purchase and study our little book, entitled 


























is fire-proof and dust-tight. Close-fitting lid, 
strong, made of corrugated steel, galvanized. 

Scattering of contents impossible. Lasts alife - ; 

time. See that ‘*Witt’sCan” is stamped on “ ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY,” embracing the 

lid. Get Witt’s Corrugated Pail for entire world-famous Lotsette Memory System, 

carrying ashes. Sold by all dealers. |f price only $2.50, you will quickly perfect 

The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. Cincinnati,o. | ||P“ Y 2.50, y ui q y pertec 

ete y || your memory so as to avoid all the little slips 

and big lapses)5 FUNK & WAGNALLS 

t f j ¥ COMPANY, Sole Publishers, 30 Lafayette 

& Place, 

ee R h 

But Always emember 

writing to advertisers, 
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“I’m in love with it” 


A woman’s 
tribute to the 


SWEEPER 


Who wonders at 
it? What other 
article, excepting 
the sewing - 
chine, has done 
go much to lighten the 
burdens of the house- 
wife, as the Bissell 
Sweeper? If we could 
ublish the thousands of 
etters we have on file 
from women from all 
parts of the world, 
wherein they dwell on 
the merits of the Bissell, 
it would e nvince 
the most skeptical 
woman of the com- 
fort she is 
sacrificing 
by not us- 
ing this 
labor - sav- 
ing, carpet- 
sxving 
health-preserving device. Its"use means Cleaner and 
brighter carpets, 95 per cent. less labor in sweeping, 
no dust, and the preset vation of health, 
It makes a choice holiday gift. 

Price $2.50 to $4.50. 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CoO., 
Dept. V Grand Rapids, Mich. 

(Largest Sweeper Makers in the World.) 
Branches : 
TORONTO 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 








The Perfect Seasoning for SOUPS, SALADS, 
OYSTERS, CLAMS, FISH, SAUCES, 
ROASTS, GRAVIES, etc. 
Indispensable for the table and in kitchen. Im. 
parts delicious flavor. Insures good digestion. 

Purer and more healthful than ground pepper. 
THE ORIGINAL McILHENNY’S TABASCO 
Used in leading Hotels, Clubs, and Restaurants for 
nearly halfa century. AT ALL DEALERS. 
FREE — write for “Tabasco Book’’— 
new and unique recipes. 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 











DISTILLED WATER IN THE NAVY. 


<r - Uncle Sam distills the water used by 

d the jackies on all warships. If he 
contd get pure water any other way, he 
wouldn’t go to this trouble, 


The Sanitary Still 


on your kitchen stove furnishes plenty 
of distilled aerated water at trifling 
cost, Simple asa tea-kettle. ADMIRAL 
DEWEY writes: ‘‘I join with my 
friend Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, ex- 
Sec’y of the Navy, in recommending 
your Sanitary Still, The water from 
the still is absolutely pure and palata- 
ble.” The Sanitary Still used in the 
WHITE HOUSE. Highest award at 
Paris Exposition, Write for Booklet. Agents wanted. 


A. H. PEIRCE MFG. CO., 68 N Green St., Chicago 























A CHOICE INVESTMENT 


Over 600 people—bankers, doctors, business men, women and 
children seattered all over the United States—now own shares 
and have sheen, cattle, hogs and Angora goats on the Montana 
Co-operative Ranches. This is the fourth successful year of 
this Company. Illustrated paper showing the Ranches mailed 
free. Address Montana Co-operative Ranch Co., Great Falls, Mont. 




















euye'e's Q—K 3 ch Kt—R 6, mate 
1, ——— _—_- 3. ——- 
BxR B—Q 5 
eeeeee Q—Kt 6, mate 
2.—————__ 3. ——_- 
K—Kts5 
eo eves Q—B 8 ch Q—B 5, mate 
I. —- - — 3. ——-— 
K—Kt 5 K xP 
ee Kt—Q B6 Q—B 8, mate 
1 — — 3. ——_— 
R—Kt4 Bsr 
Tawa Q—K 3 ch Kt—R 6, mate 
1. —— 2.— 3-— 
P—Q8(Q) Q-Q5 
husaee Kt—B 6 Q—B 8, mate 
1. —— 2. -— 3. —— 
P—Q8 (Kt) RxP 
eobwew P—Kt 4, mate 
2. —_- $e od 
Other 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; 
the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, 
Worcester, Mass,; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Or- 
leans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 
Barry, Boston; A. C. White, New York City; the 
Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S.C.; E. A. C., Kin- 
derhook, N. Y.; E. N. K., Harrisburg, Pa.; Dr. J. 
H. S., Geneva, N. Y.; H. A. Seller, Denver; G. 
Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; “ Twenty - three,” 
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Philadelphia; A. H., Newton Center, Mass.; R. H. | 


Renshaw, University of Virginia; C. N. F., Rome, 
Ga.; O. Hagman, Brooklyn; R.G. Evrich, New 


Orleans; S. H. D., St. Thomas, N. D; D. E. P. | 


Thomas, Bowling Green, O. 


871: J. E. Wharton, Sherman, Tex; E. N. K., | 
I 


Harrisburg ; O. C, Pitkin, Svracuse, N. Y.; Dr. 


B. Kirk, Montgomery, Ala.; N. Kahn, Holyoke, | 
Mass.; E. S. L., Athens, Ga.; C. W. Showalter, | 
Washington, D. C.; J. J. Ragan, University of | 


Georgia; M. Almy, Chicago; Z. G., Detroit; F 
Alsip, Ogden, Iil.; E. A. Kusel, Oroville, Cal.; W. 
J. Haviland, Dundum, Assa.; Dr. G. C. O., New 
York City; C. W. Carlisle, Somerville, Mass ; E. 
L. Cameron, Hyde Park, Mass,; P. Datesman, 
Portland, Ore. 

Comments (872): ‘A cleverly conceived work. 
The plan of luring the R from his moorings is 
very pleasing’”’—M.M.; ‘“‘Kev and general con- 
struction good”—G.D.; “ Brilliant sacrifice and 
sound Chess’”—}*.S. F.; ‘* Admirable’’—-J. G. L.; 
“Splendid’—J. H. S.; ‘‘*The key-move a sur- 
prise”’—A. H.; “ Fine”’—C. N. F. 

Many solvers were caught by Kt—B6, It looks 
as if it would do, but— 


Kt—B 6 QxB Q-B&ch 
2. 


eb - aioe 
Rx-P R-QBs5 K—Kt 4. 

In addition to those reported, C, N. F., R. G. E., 
F. A., got 869; S. H. D., 869 and 870; Dr. J. H.S., 
and L. H. Jokisch, Bluff Springs, Ill., 870; O. H.., 
866. 

Additional comments (870): ‘* Magnificent, and 
one of the most strikingly original positions I’ve 
ever seen. One of its most remarkable features 





is that it can’t be ‘‘cooked”’ by an initial check 
The key is a stroke of genius”—G. D.; ‘A won- 
derful piece of Chess-strategy "—Dr. J. H. S.; A 
grand example of the cross-check ’’—L. H. J 


Notes on Problem-Development. 
By ALAIN C. WHITE. 


In a previous article, I spoke of the help an 
author could receive from a frierid’s advice to- 
ward overcoming the difficulties of problem-com- 
position. ° 

It is equally true that a composer does not al- 
ways grasp the full possibilities of a theme, and it 
remains for another to develop the same theme to 
a greater degree. I will not, at this time, broach 


$1.00 FOR YOUR NAME. 


Fancy Copper- 
plated, Brass Door- 
plate, with your 
name in gilt letters, 
protected by glass 
plate. Useful, durable, artistic. Just what you want 
for home or office door. Used also for naming offices 
and rooms. Will substitute any printed matter for 
name. Ready foruse, postpaid. One Dollar, Write at 
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once. ACME DOORPLATE CO., ARCHBALD, PENN’A, 
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Frost Queen Chanials Vest 


(Tailor-Made) 


A most satisfactory garment for winter 
wear. It means perfect protection against 
= ills—in addition—comfort, ease and 
style. 

Just the kind of a garment you need on 
cold — damp days. 

Ideal for skating — golfing — driving —or at 
the football game. 

Can be worn either as a corset cover or as 
an outside garment over the waist and under 
the coat, and taken off when indoors, if desired. 

For sale by your druggist. Price, $3.00. 

We also make the Frost King Chamois Vest 
for men. Price, $3.60. 

** Health and Comfort ’’—a descriptive book- 
let—free upon request. 


Bauer & Black 267 25th Street ChicagoUSA 

















Strictly Fresh 


* EGGS 


Clover Brand 











Direct from our poultry 
farms to you—shipped by 
fast express on your mail order. Every ene guar- 
anteed to be delivered at your door (within 1,000 
miles of Ionia) within 48 or 60 hours after egg 


is laid. 

Clover Brand Eggs give health because they are 
absolutely fresh, and are from grain-fed hens free 
from disease. Economical to buy. Express charges 
are small. Shipped in crates of 6 and 12 dozen, 
guaranteed to reach you unbroken, Special price 
to yearly contract customers. 

Vrite — Sree booklet about 
“ Clover Brand Eggs,” and why 
this is the best way to buy eggs. 


CLOVER BRAND EGG CO. 
210 Clover Street, lonia, Mich. 














: wae ote ‘ 
Enable those helpless in lower limbs to go about with 
absolute eese and comfort, PRorg.Lep SNTIRELY SY BAND. 
Noiseless, light running. Strong, simple, safe. Our 
Iilustrated Catalogue Free, 

Shows many tricycles and invalid chairs specially 
designed for the comfort of cripples and invalids 
however afflicted, Address 
THE WORTHINGTON MFG. CO, Dept. C, Elyria, O, 
[Successors to Fay Tricycle and invalid Chair Go.) 











EES SUCCEED WHERE 
C TREES OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 


STARK BROS, Louisiana. Mo.: Dansville. N. Y.; Etc 


Readers of Tae LITERARY Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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the fe ‘ f conscious reworking of 
lentical themes. Conscious imitation, when it is 
igiarism, may be a well-meant at- 
. |} € € artistic, the mstructive, o1 
é ema es of a pos Efforts to 
p t f of an «< problem, to de 
ve ) nine ) nignes possit e ae 
gree e fa e exe es Continental com- 
posers S € es label the versions: 
* Afte Ss S ; othe nes they make no 
mer 1 of e source, leaving the solver to recog- 
nize e « g or be e loser for his ignor 
The »wing pair of two-movers will illustrate 
bett« lan many words, what I mean: 


No, 1. By 8S. Loyp 
1B35 78: Prk RrPS1Q2; 7q; 8; 
rpR3P1;1KiB, Key: B—K 
No, 2. By N. MAXIMON, 
31S Kk +] 1B) 55: Pe; 8: 8eQOu; 8; 
182q Key: B—Kt 2 


The other form of 


interesti! 


reworking is by far the most 


By A. MATHUSEK. 
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No. 4. By S. Loyp. 
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Mate in two. Key : B—Kt 2. 


No 3, 


that of the great genius of American problemat- 


ists. 


is the work of a comparative tyro. 


3v way of anecdote, it is amusing to know 


that, when Mr. Mathusek was shown the latter 
position, he was unable to solve it. 


ARE YOU SATISFIED 
WITH YOUR INCOME? 


Are your brains bringing you no better return than does a day 
laborer’s brawn’? Is your business paying? 

It you have proper advertising knowledge you can meet com- 
petion if in business, or make for the greatest success if just enter- 
ing the struggle—otherwise not. ‘ 

Then get in touch with us. Write immediately for our 
Third Annual Announcement and other interesting information and 


take up the study of 
Advertising 


“The Mahin Method” 
We can put into your life, and by 
correspondence, without interfering 
with your vocation, the heaped up 
experience of the leading advertis- 
ing experts of Chicago, the logical ad- 
vertising center of the United States. 
Send for FREE TEST BLANK and full 
information 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 


974 Williams Bldg., Cor. Fifth 
Ave. and Monroe St., Chicago @ 
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Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co.’s 


Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Storm- Proof 5%% 






Sole’ 


Delivered 


10657—Womens’s Vici 





Daniel 





Send for Catalogue, showing many styles 


119 West Twenty-Third Street 


Men’s'Lace $6.00 


Green Felt Shoe Co. 


NEW YORK 


























The Simplest Discovery of the Twentieth Century! 
A BOON TO HUMANITY! 


THE SPINAL BRUSH 


A ffords instantaneous relief to all 
such who suffer from Backache, 
Faceachce, Headache, and sim 
ilar troubies. 

This brush when properly ap- 
plied is also invaluable to 
those who suffer from Ner- 
vyousness, Insom nfia, 
Neuralgia, Rheumua- 
tism, Lumbago, Laasi- 
tude, Exh uation, 
Brain Fag, Paraly- 
sis, Lack of Energy, 
and all kindred dis- 
eases which are 
attributable di- 
rectly or indirect- 
ly to such afflic- 






















tions as are 
traceable to We are 
the spinal not ad- 


column vertising 
a ** CURE- 
ALL” nor 
do we claim 
medicinal or 
electrical 
properties 
peculiar to this 
brush, but we 
do guarantee re- 
lief and relief in- 
stantaneous to all 
such who suffer 
from any of the 
many troubles which 
can be cured by cir- 
culation, friction or 
stimulation, 


Sample Brush sent 
postpaid on receipt 
of One Dollar by 


THE SPINAL 
BRUSH COMPANY: 








A 6% 


Investment 


Safe as Government Bonds 


is arare thing nowadays but I have them. I 
will sell you a farm mortgage or a dozen of 
them, if you want them, to net you six per 
cent. 

I personally see to it that any investment 
made through me is as solid as the rock of Gib- 
raltar. 

L invite the most rigid and searching investi- 
gation into both myself and these mortgages. 
Both will stand any kind of an investigation. 

In 18 years in this business I have never lost 
a cent for a customer nor foreclosed a mortgage. 
Simply buy the mortgage and I’ll do all the rest, 
Write to me for further information. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, 
INVESTMENT BANKER, 
Lisben, North Dakota. 














1141 Broadway (St. James, Building), New York City. 








Premium Paid for Literary Digests 

For any numbers in Volume I, or for “ whole 
numbers” 384, 385, 386 and 387, and for Indexes for 
Volumes One 16, 18 and 20, returned to us at once 
in good order, we will pay 15 cents per copy. Amount 
may be credited on subscription, if preferred. Funk & 
WaGNALLS Company, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 
City. 


VIRGINIA PLANTATION 


I have two plantations on the James River, one 
of which, Willow Hill, located on Brandon Neck, 
a part of famous old Brandon, I would like to sell. 
Willow Hill is an estate of 1,186 acres, about one- 
half bottom land, with two mile of tide water 
front. It has good grass and grain land and I 
have used it successfully as a Stock Farm, having 
put in a half-mile ring. There is a comfortable 
wooden house of 12 rooms, large barns, etc. 

This aristocratic old plantation situated in the 
heart of the best hunting and fishing section of 
the Old Dominion, will make an ideal home for 
some gentlemen desiring to combine profit and 
pleasure, and I will make a reasonable price on 
it to any one prepared to talk business. 


J. W. HINE, Jamestown, N. Y. 































mouth, 
to hold it. 


Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c, By mail or at dealers’. 


I have a hook to hang on and am sold in a yellow box. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
Bristles in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 

This means much to clganly persons—the only ones who like our brush, 
Send for our free booklet, Tooth Truths.” 


PLORENCE MFG. CO., 14 Pine &St., Florence, Mass. 


Readers of Taz Lirrrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Finally, we have the combination of the two ele- 
ments: greater elegance and more variety: 


No. 5. .By G. E. CARPENTER, 
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Mate in three. Key : Q—B 3. 
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No. 6. By B. G. Laws. 
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Mate in three. 



















Key Q—Kt 2. 


The beautiful 3-er by Mr. Carpenter seemed be- 
yond criticism; but, in the resetting, Mr. Laws 
has saved the use of the black Kt, the only blot in 
the construction of No. 5, and, at the same time, 
has interwoven athird pretty variation into the 
theme. 


A Fine Old Evans. 


The following game was played in Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., in June, 1860, between Mr. M., a lad of six- 
teen years, and Mr. H.. editor of 7he Seneca Fails 
Courter. White giving the odds of his Q Kt. 


MR. M, MR. H, MR. M. MR. H. 





White. Black, Witte. Black. 
1P—K 4 P—K 1Q-R4 K B—B2 
2Kt—K B3Kt—QB3_ =([17 Kt-K s(g) Bx QB 
3h Bs B—B 118 Ktx B Kt—B 2 
4P—)Kt4BxKtP lrg Kt—Kt6 Ktx B 
5 P—B 3 B—B,4(a) | dis. ch 
6 Castles Kt—B 3 20 Q x Ktch K—B sq 
7P—O,4 PxP jar Ktx R Ox Kt 
8P B—Kt 3 j22Q—Q7 O—Kt sq 
9 


x ] 
P—K 5 (b) Kt-K Kt 5(c)|23 Q R-B sq P—K Kt3 
1o B—R 3 P—Q 3 (h) 


1PxP rz 24 Rx Kt K—Kt 2 (i) 
12 P—R 3 Kt—B 3 2gRxPch K—R3 
13 K R-K sq Kt—K 2 }26 Q-Kt 4 (j) QO—Q sq 

ch (d) j27 QR—B8 R—K sq (k) 
14 B-Kt5 ch B—Q2 (e) |28 P—B4 Resigns. 
13Bx P K Kt—Q 4(f)| 


Notes by ** Veritas,” 


Who furnished the score from memory after 43 
years 

(a) Morphy discovered, and preferred B—R 4. 

(b) So far all ** Book-moves.”’ 

(c) Has Black anything better? He evidently 
expected White to play P—K R 3, and he would 
retreat his Kt—R 3. 

(d) Here begins the fine play. Slack never has 
a breathing-spell from this move to the end. 

(e) Marache said: “* We think that, perhaps, K— 
B sq would have been better.” 

(f) Black’s only move. If Bx B; 16 Rx Kt ch, 
etc. 

(g) Fine play. 

(h) It seems that White saw every move to his 
last, 22 P—B 4. The moves are in perfect se- 
quence, and all of Black’s moves are forced. 


(i) If Bx R; 25 R—B 8 ch, wins the Q. 
(j) Threatens mate on the move. 
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Self-Filling Pen Problem Solved, 




















To prove that a simple twist Fills or 
FREE TRIAL-cives: without soiling the fingers. * The 
: : Autofiller 
If you will simply enclose a steel pen that fits your Pen” 
hand, with $1.00, we will send you any one of three en 


sizes, on free trial. If the pen is entirely sat- 
isfactory after trial, remit us the balance. 
If not return the pen to us and your 
money will be refunded. Large 
size, $4.00; medium, 
$3.50; smaller, 
$2.50. 


The 
“ Autofiller ’’ 
fills from any ink- 
well or bottle; uses any 
ink, copying or writing fluid. 
The simplest, most practical, high- 
grade, self-fillng pen made. Our Free 
Booklet describes this pen in detail. Your 
name ona postal bringsit. We will also send free Louis AG 
Henrique’s booklet on graphology, telling how to read char- BAe 
acter in eandeeiien, THE SCHAAF FOUNTAIN PEN CO., =“ A simple twist 
722 Spitzer Building, Toledo, Ohio. fills it” 

















Why do you permit a custom at the communion 


am a 
E ¥ Individual table which you would not tolerate in your own 
SA sua) The use of the individual communion ser- 


home ? 






rT vice grows daily. Are you open to conviction? 
Communion Would you like to see a list of the churches in 
which it is used and know the satisfaction it gives? 

Send for our free book—t tells all about 
u S it, A trial outfit sent free on request. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Dept. 1,, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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HENRY B HYDE 


JW. ALEXANDER sm sb 6D 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


is a day of thanksgiving for 
the blessings of past years. But 
how about the future 2 

Aman with an adequate En- 
dowment policy in the Equit- 
able has real reasons for 
giving thanks ~ not only for 
the past but for the future. 

His future is absolutely se- 
cure — and so is that of his 


family. 
HOW ABOUT YOU 2 


] f 2 
¥dCANCIES LOT en Of ChaTacler (0 act as Tepresentatives 


to GAGE E. TARBELL. 2%° President 


For full information fill out this coupon, or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the United States, 
120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 56. 





Please send me information regarding an endowment 

for $ if issued at years of age, 
Name ; 
Address 








(k) Very cunning; but White’s 28 P—B 4 stops 
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it, and finishes Black in fine style. While an ex-| 
pert would, have played differently from Black, 
yet White’s play throughout is of the vefy first | 
order. There is notja weak move, on his part, | 
from beginning to end, It is inspired Chess- | 
genius, not the slow, tedious, phlegmatic, dull 
play of the present day. 


Tarrasch. 


The possible match for the championship of the | 
world between Drs. Lasker and Tarrasch gives | 
special interest to Tarrasch’s game. The follow- 
ing show his vigorous, masterful style: 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


BURN rARRASCH BURN, TARRASCH, | 

White Black White. Black 

1 P—Q4 P—O4 17 B—Q 3 Kt—R 5 

2P—Q B,4 P—K 3 1% R—Q B2 PxP 
/Kt-QB3P-QB3 (199 bxQBPKt—K By 

4 P—K 3 B—Q 3 20 K—R sq B—Kt 3 
sKt—-B3 P—KB, 2zaBxKP KtxQP 

6 B—K 2 Kt—Q 2 22 B-—Kt4 R—R sq 

7 Castles O—B 3 23 R—Q 2 KtxK P 
8Kt—K sq O-—R 3 24 Bx B RxB 

9 P—K Kt3P—K Kt4 (25 Rx Kt Bx R 
10 P—B 3 Kt—K 2 26Q0xB Rx Pch 
11 P-—-K4 P—B 5 27 K—Ktsq Q-Rsq 
12 P—K 5 -—B eo 22BxP Px B 
13 P—K Kt4Q—kt 2 29 Kt—K 4 R—R & ch 
14 R—B 2 P—K R4 30 K—B 2 Kt—Kt 5 ch 
15 R—Kt 2 Kt—K Kt 3 (31 Resigns. 
1 PxRP RxP 

French Defense. 

TARRASCH, ALAPIN. TARRASCH. ALAPIN, | 

White Black. White Black 

1P K 4 P—K 3 29, Hi Dad DS ae 
2P—Q,4 P Sy 11 P—B,4 - R44 

Kt 5° 3Px 12 P—Os —Q2 } 
4 Ktx B—Q 2 13 P—K _ Kt4Ktx Kt P 
sKt—-B3 B— 14 Kt—Kt 3 B—Kt 5 ch 
6 B—Q 3 Kt-K B3 |15 K—PBsq Ktx Pch 
7Kt—Kt3 P R4 16 Rx Kt Q—Kt 5 

8 Q—K 2 P—R 5 17 B—B 5 wins. 
gKt-K4 P—R6 


Pillsbury in Philadelphia. 


Mr. Pillsbury gave three exhibitions in I hila- | 
delphia on October 17, 25 and 24. In the Franklin- 
Chess-Club, simuitaneously, he won 16, lost 2, and 
drew 1. In the Union League, sans voir, won 5s, 
drew 3. In the Mercantile Library, sans 
voir, won 11, lost 2, drew "3. 
games, winning 


iost 2 


In ‘all, he played 45 
32, losing 6, and drawing 7. 


PERSONALS. 


And Whistler was Married.— Mr. Labouchere, 


editor of the London 7rufh, says the Youth's Com- | 


panion, recently confessed to have acted as match- | 


maker between he 


tist, James McNeil Whistler, and the lady who be- 


came his wife, but who was at the time a widow | 


of artistic tastes 


The two were known to be strongly attracted 
&*o 


toward each other and to have already talked ina | 


vague, faroff, Elysian way of possible matrimony, 
but it was perfectly plain that Whistler 


cense, goto church and be married unless some 
kind friend took him in hand. Besides, it was 
touch and go with his temper and his tongue how 


he might treat any kind friend who should at 








“A picture of Washington, both informing and en- 
tertaining.’’-— Christian Intelligencer. 


WASHINGTON 


Its Sights and Insights 
By Harrier EaRHARYT Monroy 


A chatty, entertaining guide to the National 
Capital, full of anecdote and unconventional 
description. 
“This is an extraordinarily readable account of the 
great capital.” — Lutheran Observer, Phila. 
42mo, Cloth. 184 Pages of Text & 
40 Pages of Inserted lilustrations 
Price, $1.00, net; by mail, $1.09 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 
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late gifted and eccentric ar- 


would | 
never do anything so practical and commonplace | 
as definitely to propose and be accepted, get a li- | 
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WHAT THE RT. REV. JOHN 
SHANLEY, BISHOP OF NORTH 
DAKOTA, SAYS; 
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‘ It is because I know it 
does save them, because 
I know it is God’s truth, 
that I take the deepest in- 
terest in the Keeley Cure, 
and so long as I live I 
Shall raise my voice in 
advocating its efficacy. 


a 


es 


eS ee ee a 


Produce each a disease 
having definite patholo- 
gy. The disease yields 
easily to tie Treatment 
as administered at the 
following Keeley Insti- 
tutes : 


Alcoh 1, 
Opium, 
Tobacco 


SSS 


7 
Pm 





ple have indorsed and recom- 
mended the Keeley treatment. 


HOUSANDS of men have been saved 
h from business ruin and a drunkard’s 
grave and their families from misery and 
poverty by the timely suggestion of a 
friend. It is unnecessary to depict the 
sufferings that are being caused by in- 
temperance, There is no one but who 
would appreciate reading Rev. T. DeWitt 
Talmage’s lecture on the evils of intem- 
perance. Probably it is the grandest 
portrayal of the curse of liquor that the 
world has received. Ifyou are interested 
at all, or know of any one who is in the 
clutches of the liquor habit, we would be 
glad tosend youacopy of Rev. T. DeWitt 
Talmage’s lecture, together with other 
printed matter, which will clearly dem- | * 
onstrate to you that the indulgence in 
liquor is a disease and that we have 
cured thousands and thousands. Please 
fill out and mail coupon below. We 
will forward you by mail—plain envel- 
ope, sealed—the matter spoken of above, 
which we believe must be of interest. 


~~ 


Among them the following : 


General NEAL Dow 
Col. C. H. TayLor 
Judge-Advocate-Gen. GROESBECK 
Dr. PARKHURST 
Rev. Canon FLEMING 
FRANCES E, WILLARD 
Hon. LUTHER LAFLIN MILLS 
Ex-Gov. HastTINGs 
Rev. Dr. Gro. C. LORIMER 
Rev. T. DEWitt TALMAGE 
JOHN V. FARWELL 
Dr. Epbwarp McGLyNNn 
Rear-Admiral WALKER 
Ex-Gov. CLAUDE MATTHEWS 
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Cut Out and Mail to Institute Nearest to You 


I would be interested in receiving copy 
of Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage’s lecture and 
other printed matter. 


SS 








EES Sp ep ee en ee ae | Ex-Gov. JOHN P. ALTGELD f 
iitiy:...>: aavhowenutied Te > 7 Rt. Rev. JoHN SHANLEY é | 
| State. ..esevevees = 0 eeeees Gen. JAMES W. Forsytu, U.S.A. H 





ALWAYS ADDRESS THE INSTITUTE NEAREST TO YOU. 
sirmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

1170 Market St. Portland, Me. 

West Haven, Conn. Lexington, Mass. 
Washington, D. C., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
211 N. Capitol St. g¢, Louis, Mo. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Dwight, lL 
Charlestown, Ind. 
Marion, Ind. 


Des Moines, Iowa. a : . 
YP = . : ‘or. Leavenwort 
rae har . Ky. and 19th Sts. 

New Orleans, La., ° 3 
1628-38 Felicity St, Buffalo, N. Y. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Cor. 3d & VDenni- 
son Ave’s. 
Portland, Ore. 
Boulder Hot Sp’ngs, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Boulder, Mont. 
Fargo No. Dak. 
No. Conway, N. H. 


Omaha, Neb., 


Sx 
SS 


Pittsburg, Pa., 

4246 Fifth Ave. 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Dallas, Texas, 

Bellevue Place. 
Richmond, Va. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Huntington, W, Va. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Winnipeg, Man. 

LN. road St. London, Eng. 
Providence, R. 1. Cape Town, S. A. 
Details of treatment, und proofs of its success, sent free on 

application to any of the above-named institutes, 

** Non-Heredity of Inebriety,”” by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, mailed on application. 
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I, LESLIE E. KEELEY, M.D., LL.D. 
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Exhausted or Debilitated 


ERVOUSNES Nerve Force from any Cause. 


Cured by WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


It contains no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, or any injurious ingredient whatever. 

















This Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best, safest, and most effec- 
tive treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally caused. Our remedies are the best 
of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce ; therefore we 


cannot offer free samples. 
No Humbug or Treatment Scheme 


Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box, 
by Sealed Mail. 
+ Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney 
PERSONAL OPINIONS * complaints in my own person and received seach banaie, so I will enclose five dollars and 
express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular 


will ask you to send me as much as you can b; e 
channels: lam confident it is just what I have nin saa | of aye ane years. I am prescribing your Hypophosphites of 
ours sincerely. 


Lime and Soda, and am ple with the preparation. Dr. T, J. WEST. 
1 know of no rem in the whole téria Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility—-ADOLPH BEHRE, 
4 Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


M.D,, Professur of Organ 
sone Sorciy seni” Winchester & Co., Chemists, K 609 Beekman Bidg., New York- 
FOR WEAK LUNGS USE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES. Est. 1858. 


securely sealed. 
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tempt the ervice. Mr. Labouchere took the risk. 
Ae wets dining with them one evening, and de- 
cided to bring things to the point at once, 

“Jemmy,” said he, “ will you marry Mrs. God- 
win?” 

“Certainly,” answered Whistler. 

“Mrs. Godwin,” the bold matchmaker con- 
tinued, “ will you marry Jemmy?” 

‘*Certainly,’’ responded the lady. 

‘““ When?” persisted the practical Labouchere. 

‘*Oh, some dav,” said Whistler. 

‘““That won't do,” said Labouchere. ‘‘We must 
have a date.” 

“So they both agreed,’ he narrates, “that I 
should choose the day, tell them what church to 
come to for the ceremony, provide a clergyman 
and give the bride away. I fixedanearly dateand 
got them the chaplain of the House of Commons 
to perform the ceremony. It took place a few 
dayslater. After the ceremony was over we ad- 
journed to Whistler's studio, where he had pre- 
pared a banquet. The banquet was on the table, 
but there were no chairs, so we sat on packing 
cases. The happy pair when I left had not quite 
decided whether they would go that evening to 
Paris or remain in the studio. 

‘“*How unpractical they were was shown when I 
happened to meet the bride the day before the 
marriage in the street. ‘Don’t forget to-morrow,’ 
I said. 

““*No,’ she replied, ‘Iam just going to buy my 
trousseau.,’ 

“* A little late for that, is it not?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ she answered, ‘for I am only going to 
buy‘a tooth brush and a new sponge.’ 

* However, there never was a more successful 
marriage. They adored each other and lived 
mest happily together, and when she died he was 
broken-hearted, Indeed, he never recovered from 
the loss.”’ 


If Hall Caine Were Judge.—Before the hand 
of Fame dropped her laurels lightly on his brow, 
to speak poetically, Hall Caine was a publisher’s 
reader, and in that capacity held in his hands the 
fate of many a book. That his good judgment 
was not altogether infallible is shown by the 
fact that he read and, so it is sald, rejected “‘ The 
Romance of Two Worlds,” which soon after- 
wards was published and became the success of 
the year. Mr. Caine has always had a tender 
place in his heart for aspirants, and has let them 
down lightly. 

On one occasion a budding author managed to 
gain access to his office for the purpose of sub- 
mitting a book to him, 

Hall Caine took the manuscript from the man’s 
nands and glanced over it for perhaps twenty 
minutes. Then he gave it back, with a few words 
of suggestion and criticism. 

“T donot think, Mr. Caine,” said the ambitious 
writer, “that you should dispose of my ideas in 
this summary fashion. That book cost mea year’s 
labor.”’ 

“Indeed !*’ said Mr. Caine. ‘‘ My dear fellow, 


an impartial judge would give you at least ten!’’ | 


—London Answers. 











| Bx.’ Safety 


Will you invest your money and “suppose” 
it is safe, or will you take 5 ber cent. and 
know it is safe? Every dollar invested 
through this Company is secured by sub- 
urban home property (the best security in 
the world) and partial poyeents are made 
by the borrowers monthly. Testimonials 
and complete information will be sent 
promptly on request. Write us. 





5 per cent. per annum— 
quarterly, by check. With- 
drawal at your pleasure, 
and full earniugs paid to 
then from the day your 
funds were received, 


ASSETS, . $1,700,000 
SURPLUS 
& PROFITS, $175,000 














Under New York Banking Department Supervision. ( 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN C@Q., 
x 


7 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 




















Here 
are 

a Few 
of My Patients 





1 Furnish Proofs of 
My Ability to Cure. 


Restored to Health 

























I will Diagnose 
Your Case Free 


See 
Below 














If you are sick, ner- 
vous, despondent, 
weak or thin, 
you ought to communicate 
with me at once, for your 
=] own good, and learn what 
I have to say a bout simple, 
pleasant, and successful treatment. 


Disease can be Best Cured 


by proper diet, muscle-building, and blood-making 
food, and the right kind of exercise. 


DON’T RUIN YOUR SYSTEM AND \ 
WEAKEN YOUR VITAL ORGANS 

by dosing with poisonous drugs and medicines. 

My Way  f 

is Nature’s 


















Tee) and 

—— Strength 
" Can be 

Acquired without Using 

Drugs and Medicines 











The above patients have gained from forty to seventy pounds while taking my treatment, 
many of them by mail. 


The names and addresses of any of them and of many others will be 


sent to you for the asking. I treat by mail as thoroughly as by personal advice. Dis- 
tance is no bar to the recovery of health. Thousands of enthusiastic patients 
testifying to the great value of my methods. 


YOU CAN BE STRONG, HEALTHY, AND WELL DEVELOPED 


Write at once and I will send, free, literature of great value 
to any one who is sick, thin, or weak, physically or mentally. 
Furthermore, ! will send a question blank and chart, upon return 
of which, properly filled out, I will diagnose your case, giving my 
candid opinion of your condition. 


All absolutely free. Do not Neglect this important matter 


$250.00 in Prizes to correspondence patients. Write for 
information. 

Agents wanted to handle my bread and secure patients. 
Agents must live according to my methods. Write for information. 


OFFICE HOURS 
Tuesdays 
Thursdays - 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Saturdays 


Tuesdays | 


Dr. Thomas’ Uncooked Bread $255 Constipation, Obesity, 


a » and Indi- 

gestion. Send in coin or money order 10 Cts. for sample, or Cts. for 24 
cakes. Wholesale rates, $3.00 for nine packages. 

If you have written me and not received a reply, your letter has not been 


Fridays ( 6p.m. to8 p.m. received. Try again. 


JULIAN P. THOMAS, M.D., Dept. K, 172 West 72d Street, NEW YORK 








Engineering, 






Drawing, at your home by mail. Lustitute endorsed 
by Thomas A, 
Electrical Engineer Institute, Dept. 4, 242 West 23d St., N. Y. 





We Carpet Your Floor for $3 














Write for our Free Illustrated Book To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 
CAN I BECOME AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 2” ; 

The electrical field offers the greatest opportunities 
for advancement. We teach Electrical Engineering, 
Electrie Lighting, Eleetrie Railways, Mechanical 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear hizher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Recky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 
trated catalogue showing rugs im actual 


Steam Engineering, Mechanical 





Edison and others, 








LANGUAGES «<=» 


colors sent free. 


t. 45 4145 Oxford St. 
Co.(Inc.) ar aietsipnion Pa. 


Sanitary Mfg. 













Use 















Gloth, Dou 





Caen , 
CORTINA’S METHOD (complete) $1.50 
Awards at Chicago and Buffalo myetes, ee 

St PHONOGRAPH Re pes! application, 
Cortina’s Sp.-Eng. & Eng.-Sp. Pocket Dictionary & Instructor, Fle: 
Die Iudex, 317 Pages, 25c. Imported Spanish books, 

R. D,- Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 W. 24th St., N. ¥ 








A little book of helpfal suggestions 

BETTE for the correct use of English wordsand 
phrases, pointing. out many common 

errors. «Compiled Pe . FER- 

NALD, Editorial Sta’ andard Diction- 

rv. Pocket size, r, 15e. Cloth, 25c. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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zoo ses A $4| CYCLOPEDIA FOR $21 SENT ON APPROVAL 


In clearing up the remnants of a large edition of this immense reference work we find we have in stock 290 sets. It is NOW bein 
steadily sold by another publisher for $41 aset. Not a single other set can be secured by us. The remaining sets are offere 


NO MONEY REQUIRED NOW to Dicest Readers at the wholesale reduction of almost SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


half-price, with satisfaction guaranteed on every set. 











ke Hundreds of sets of this magnificent work have been sold to Digest readers and the pur- 
“" chasers have unanimously expressed their highest indorsements of its merits and utility. 


THE COLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA 


A standard up-to-date C yclopedia furnishing full and authoritative information on every de prepemn of human interest. 
embraces many features lacking in other works, and combines within one convenient library alt the essential points of a nyodern 
Cyclopedia, an unabridged Dictionary and an accurate Atlas of the world. The books ¢ 
handsomely bound and consitute a tasteful ornament for the library: 


THIS VAST WORK WILL BE TREASURED FOR A LIFETIME BY EVERY 


_ Lawyer, Physician, Business Man, Clergyman, Teacher 


“There is no work of its kind in the English language that is equal to it for correct pronunciation of words, general 
utility, easy accessibility, satisfactory explanation, brief, and to the point.”—John King, M.D., Professor in Eclectic 
Medical Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Three Indispensable Reference Works Combined 
An Unabridged Dictionary A Handsome Atlas 








An Up-to-Date Cyclopedia 





Unexcelled in its completeness Treating every word and term of the world, 944 x 1244 inches in 
and containing up-to-date in- in alphabetical order, with size, with 64 Rand & MeNally’s 
formation and facts on every pronunciation, derivation and recent colored maps, index, etc., 
topic of human interest. precise definition. accompanies the Cyclopedia. 


“As regards thoroughness of etymological research and breadth of modern inclusion, it surpasses all its predeces- 
sors.””"-- New York Tribune. 


Note These Superior Cyclopedic Features: 


it; A A defining and pronouncing . * der thi 9d- 
Political Science jini or ew. Terns | Domestic and Fine Arts Unterth'snese- 
and Phrases. A clear and intelligent d scripti n of all the | xiiful treatment of Music, Drawing, Sculpture, Engray- 
fundamental principles and forms of the Governments of ing, Etching, Painting, Decoration, Designing, Domestic 
the world, both past and present. All the complex ques- Economy, and Dancing. The general subject of Litera- 
tions in political economy are set forth in simple, prac- | ture is placed in this department. Biographies of eminent 
tical form. auth*rs are given: ancient and modern classics are de- 
Reli ions History of the Origin and Development scribed, and there is also a condensed History of the 

g of all the Religious Denominations. An | World’s Literature; its early origin, its successive devel- 
Outline of all Religious Beliefs, Ceremonial Rites and opment, its present perfecting. 
Customs described, Statistics of Memberships, Distribu- 
tion, ete. Ancient, Medieval and Modern Religious Sys- | . > en >» entinn rs . 
tems; Theology, Church History, Biblical Literature, Re- | The Sciences eee ee bir — 
ligious Societies, Reform Work, etc., fully and carefully | jatest great Inventions and Discoveries clearly set forth. 
described, | Each science is treated as a whole under its own heading; 
Histor The Growth and Development of the National allied topics related to each science are given special 

y Life of the various Countries of the World treatment separately. The departments treated are; As- 

oe , are described. All countries treated according to a sys- | tronomy, Geology, Electricity, Chemistry, Botany, Physics, 
mk Si Spat aby gerd tematic plan, including detailed information under scores Sociology, and Minerajogy. All details of these depart- 
‘ of subheads. ments are thoroughly presented. 


H 1 Geography 
Geographical Information (°<}"): es piece oie 
g s li cal Infor- 

branches. The latest explorations, changes in political Applied Sciences mation on all Conceivable 


divisions and population, accompanied by the Columbian Topics. Engineering in all its varied branches, Archi- 
Atlas, 944 x 1244 with colored maps, bound separately in tecture of all types; Manufactures and Industries, Agri- 
a volume of atlas size. | Culture and Horticulture, Mining and Metallurgy, etc. 


Handsome, Convenient, and Marvelously Rich and Complete 
‘THE COLUMBIAN, attractive as it is to the eye and convenient to handle, surprises me still more with the richness 
of its contents, the conciseness, clearness, and essential completeness of its treatme nt of the topics, and the 
means it furnishes to the ready finding of every one of its myriads of subjects.’—Prof. C. H. Churchill 
(Physics, Astronomy), Oberlin College. 
Hon, Alvey A, Adee, Asst. Secretary of State, Washington: “I originally subscribed for the Colum- 






















bian Cyclopedia with a view to putting it in my summer home. . . . I was so favorably impressed with ote 
the handiness of the work that I have kept it at my elbow in the Department.” epecial 

J. F. Crocker, Supt. Public Instruction, State of New York: “I find so many new subjects coupon and 
and so much of the freshest information on older ones I shal! make more constant use of this than You will receive 
any other cyclopedia.” the set. 





Funk & WAGNALLS 
Company, Publishers, 
30 Lafayette Place, 

New York City. 


Gentlemen: I accept your 
special offer of the Columbian 
Cyclopedia to LITERARY DIGEST 
readers for $21 (regular price $41), 
and I wish you to send me a set 
the following address. If 1 find the 
work satisfactory I agree to remit $1 
within three days of receipt, and send 
you the’balance in ten monthty instalments 
for $2each. If unsatisfactory I wil] return 
the work to you,at your expense, and you will 
remit the amount of the carriage charges, 


32 Volumes and Atlas, Bound in Extra Olive Cloth, 
Gold Stamped, Marbled Edges, First-Class Paper, 
Clear Type. First-Class Book-making Throughout. 


NOW IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


to secure one of the remaining sets of this splendid work, which regu- 
larly sells at $41, for only $21 and on easy payments of $1 down within 
three days’ of acceptance and the balance $2 a month. Send us 
the coupon and you will receive the set. You take no risk, for we 


























if will sefund the carriage charges if the work proves unsatisfac- Oe ETRE es et pe eee, Dey eee 
: By tory after three days’ examination. 
y FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., rece? 520.50: FE adhe. ‘a 
“4 NEW YORK EE ny ov dbwaibo’aseensegsecssthnces- ueeekerigss anne phalibcosce . 
#2 VOLUMES AND ATLAS D.—11—7 w 
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T#e Youth's 


Companion 


is the 
Family Paper 
of National 


Circulation. 
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it Is Clean. 


A weekly treasury of good reading edited with a 
high purpose. 


It Is Trustworthy. 


The editorial and other articles are written by 
recognized authorities. 


It Is Freely Illustrated. 
The most popular artists are constantly employed 
to illustrate its pages. 


It Is Instructive. 


The mission of The Youth's Companion has al- 


, Ways been one of education. 


It Is Entertaining. 

The gospel of good cheer and amusement is not 
wanting in a single page. 

it Is Impartial. 

The Companion suits everybody because the 
claims of all classes are carefully considered. 


it Is American. 
The best of American life and endeavor has been 
pictured in its columns for 76 years. 


—_———- 


ft is a library in itself. More than 200 of the most 
famous living men and women contribute to it yearly. 


it is read by all the family. The Companion Serial 


Short Stories captivate both young and old. 


lt Is the best investment of $1.75 for family life. 
Every week's issue is a help in character-buiiding. 


Announcement for 1904 and Sample Copies of the Paper Sent to Any One on Request. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Annual 
Subscription Offer. 








Every New Subscriber who cuts out and 
sends this slip or the name of this publi- 
cation at once with $1.75 will receive: 


FREE 


All the issues of The Companion for the 
remaining weeks of 1903. 


The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year's Double Numbers. 


The Companion Calendar for 1904, lith- 
ographed in 12 colors and gold. 


Then The Companion for the 52 weeks 





of 1904—a library of good reading for 
2 every member of the family, Ss 
120 
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Stories of Travel 
(2) Adventure in 
Many Lands 


8 VOLUMES OF ABSORBING INTEREST 


The Exiles Our English Cousins About Paris 
Van Bibber, The Rulers of the The West from a Car- 
and Others Mediterranean Window 


Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central America 
A Year from a Reporter’s Note-Book 


nares EIGHT 
EIGHT VOLUMES 
VOLUMES : BEAUTI- 

i HANOSOMELY FULLY 
BOUND ILLUS- 
TRATED 


HAKeee Misa. WAST 


300 Full-page Illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson, Frederic 
Remington, T. de Thulstrup, and a great many others 
OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of eight volumes, 

charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do 
not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and 
we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 every month for 
eleven months. In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, 
on receipt of your request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber to 
either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, Harper's Bazar, or The North 


American Review for one year without additional cost to you. In writ- 
ing, state which periodical you want. Address 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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“A Dainty Story, Quite out of the Common” 


“It is a dainty little story, and quite out of the common. It furnishes an hour’s enjoyable reading, and can 
not fail to move tender feelings as well as to cause smiles.” —Daily Evening Telegraph, Phila. 


The Transfiguration of Miss Philura 


This clever story is based on the theory that every physical need and every desire of 
the human heart can be claimed and received from the “ Encircling Good” by the true 
believer. By FLORENCE MoRsE KINGSLEY, author of * Titus,” “Stephen,” “ Prisoners of 
the Sea,” etc. 12mo, cloth, dainty binding. 40 cents, net; by mail, 45 cents. 














FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 
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Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 


Gives us an insight into a 
strange and pathetic char- 
acter—lIs the most singular 
book of its day—and age. 


The World 


Destroyer 


By HORACE MANN 


Is a strange novel of New 
York life by an Indianapolis 
man. 


THE LUCAS-LINCOLN CO. 
711 Fourteenth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











AN INTENSELY ABSORBING STORY 


The Baltimore Sun: 

The movement of the story is rapid, its interest is 
consuing its denouement of the dizzy parapet of 
Bab-el-Khayalat (Gate of Ghosts) intensely dramatic. 


THE INSANE ROOT 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED 


The story is based on the legend of the 
mysterious powers of the Mandrake Root, 
and the plot turns on the change of iden- 
tities produced by this mystical charm, 





‘¢A Strangely and Mysteriously 
Beautiful Fabric.”’ 


Itisa strangely and mysteriously beautiful fab- 
ric of the Orient, with a golden thread of plot that 
unravels itself surely and fatefully to its tragic 
end. There is a great dealof the Arabian Nights 
in the story, a dash of Poe, and traces of Steven- 
son, but not much of anyone, for the work is 
distinctly original, and brings with it a story, a 
pe pee atmosphere, and a material setting, a). 
of which are entirely new. The dominant note 
of it all is one of unreality and mysticism, 

—Bualtimore Herald, 











The Philadelphia North American: 

The author has provided an Aladdin’s carpet to 
transport her readers to the cloud-capped land of 
fantasy. 

The New York Times Review: 

While one is eagerly turning the pages of this weird 
tale he practically believes in all the mystical magical 

roperties she ascribes to the plant which gives the 
Book its name, and accepts as perfectly plausible and 
possible the supernatural mechanism by means of 
which she works out her plot to an impressive and 
powerful conclusion. 

The Times-Ledger. Philadelphia; 

It is an allegory of life which lifts the novel out of 
the plane of the fiction mystery into the higher realm 
occupied by Stevenson’s “Dr. Jekylland Mr. Hyde.” 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 post-paid 
Punk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 














FULL OF WIT, SARCASM, PATHOS 


TY Pp E racy character-impressions is marvel- 
ous, while their irresistible humor 


bubbles up nearly on every page. By Rev. J. M. 
CAMPBELL. 

San Francisco Chronicle: ‘‘There is not a dull 
line in the book; a sense of humor dominates the 
chapters, and anecdote and quiet satire enliven the text.”’ 


2mo, cloth, $1, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBS.. NY. 


Twenty lively sketches of 
as many different varieties 
of ministerial es. The 
intuition displayed in these keen, 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 





Full of Frolic 
and Sparkle 


THIRD EDITION ON SALE! 


How Paris 
Amuses Itself 


By F. BERKELEY SMITH 
Author of ‘‘The Real Latin Quarter’ 


Do you know how Paris amuses itself? 
You may have heard all kinds of delicious 
rumors. You may have seen a tantalizing 
glimpse yourself in some fleeting visit. You 
know, doubtless, something of the gay city’s 
reputation. Now F. Berkeley Smith tells 
you all about it in this charming book. 


READ THESE RECENT OPINIONS 


The shows, restaurants, theaters, and circuses of 
Paris are pictured for us in all the abundance of detail 
which the most inquisitive reader has a right to demand. 
—The Review of Reviews, New York. 


The author is not only breezy and chatty, but is 
really brilliant in many of his descriptions of the va- 
rious phases of Parisian life, in and out of doors.— 
Syracuse Herald, 


It is about as entertaining a work of description as 
has been published for many along day... ... The 
book is full of just such entertaining reading and is 
done by a man who evidently has his Bohemian Paris 
at his fingers’ ends.—Hera/d, Oakland, Cal. 


The chatty, breezy descriptions of every phase of 
Parisian life will prove attractive to all...... it. 
Smith knows Paris and the Parisians perfectly. He 
can sketch the places and the people with equal facil- 
ity, and his descriptions of their quest for amusement 
are attractive from beginning to end.—_Boston Hven- 
ing Transcript. 

It is iridescent, artistic, and perfect of its kind.— 
The Booklover’s Magazine. 

The frivolous side of Parisian life is here admirably 
portrayed with pen and pencil._—Duily Post, Bir- 
mingham, Eng. 

A light-hearted commentary by one evidently having 
a full Enowlelige at first hand of his subject —Dem- 
ocrat, Lincoln, Neb. 


135 Captivating Pictures 


Six in colors, 16 full-page half-tone inserts, 58 full- 
page text drawings, 55 half-page and smaller text 
drawings by the author and several French artists, in- 
cluding Galsniz, Sancha, Cardona, Sunyer, Michael, 
Perenet, and Pezilla. 


12mo, Cloth, 135 Captivating Pictures, $1.50 
net, at all Bookstores; by Mail, $1.65 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 
































. ‘Behind the Scenes’’ in the 
World’s Most Famous Bohemia 


The Real Latin Quar- 
ter of Paris 


By F. BERKELEY SMITH 


So real are its descriptions 
that the reader feels that he 
has taken an actual trip 
through the Quarter, enjoyed the 
ood cheer at Lavenues, listened to 
the chansons at Marcel Lamar 
looked down upon the giddy w irk 
of the Bal Bullier, peeped into 
studios, chatted with models, and 
seen every nook and corner of this 
celebrated community, 
John W. Alexander: ‘‘ Itis 
the real thing.” 
Frederic Remington: ‘ You 
have left nothing undone.”’ 
About 100 original drawings and camera snapshots 
by the Author, and two caricatures in color by the 
celebrated French caricaturist Sancha. Ornamen- 
tal Covers. Water-color Frontispiece by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith.. Price, $1.20 


Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., New York. 











dozen ordinary cheap editions. 


handsomely bound in half leather and cloth. 


be found, forms a part of the set. 


Critical Comments: This is the only advertised 
edition in existence—in less 
than 40 Volumes—containing Critical Comments on 
the plays and characters selected from the writings of 
eminent Shakespeariar. scholars. These comments 
make clear the larger meaning of the play and the 
nature of the characters. 


Complete Glossaries: Immediately following 

each play is a full Glos- 
sary Fvng the meaning of every obsolete or difficult 
word. No other edition contains Glossaries as com- 
plete and full as these, and no other edition contains 
the Glossaries in the same volumes as the plays. 


s Preceding each play is an analysis of 
Arguments : the cla-salled an ‘‘ ‘daanen ame 
written in an interesting story-telling style. If you do 
noi care to read the entire play, you can read its plot 
and the development of its story through the Argument. 








cloth binding, payable at the rate of $1.00 a month. 











dition to the Topical Index and Plan of Study 
sent free). 


The University Society 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York 





























‘Before. Buying Shakespeare 


It Will Pay You to Read Our Special Offer 


There is no more reason for buying an inaccurate, poorly printed and incomplete set 
of Shakespeare than there is for buying a shoddy suit of. cl 
Shakespeare is meant to last a lifetime. There are ma 
advertised as good editions, but which are printed from o 
unsatisfactory. They are sold cheap, but are dear at any: 
is the latest and best Shakespeare and the only one that has been planned especially for 
busy people as well as for scholars, with the idea of making the reading of Shakespeare 
a pleasure. It will cost you $3.00 or $4.00 more than an inferior set—éut i¢ is worth half a 


that he can find nothing in the work to criticise. 
Cambridge text. Lverything that Shakespeare wrote is given complete—including the Sonnets 
and Poems—and a life of Shakespeare by Dr. Gollancz is included with the set. There are 
4oo illustrations—art plates in colors, rare wood-cuts and photogravures—and the sets are 


ly be It is the ideal edition for ready reference, asa 
complete 7opical /ndex, by means of which any desired passage in the Plays or Poems can 


Half-Price Club Closing ! 


Through our Shakespeare Club you can obtain a set of this edition at half price and on easy 
terms of payment, if you order at once. The regular price is $44.00 and $36,00o—according to 
the binding. Our Club price is $23.00 for a set in half-leather binding and $19.00 for the 
If you ever expect to own a satisfac- 
tory edition of Shakespeare, or if you are accumulating a home library, you should not 
let thisopportunity pass. The coupon will bring youa set for examination and if it is 
not satisfactory you can return itat our expense without costing youa cent. This 
offer will not appear again, as only a few sets remain, and the Club is closing. 


F o we will'send free of charge, to each subscriber to the 
REE e Half-Price Club edition,a valuable portfolio of 
pictures ready for framing, entitled “ Literature 
in Art.” It is a series of reproductions by the duogravure color 
process of great paintings of scenes from celebrated books, There 
are sixteen pictures, each 11 x 15 inches in size. Every picture 
is a splendid work of art, full of grace and beauty. This 
portfolio alone sells for $8.00. This premium is sent in ad- 
also 











thes—less reason, in fact, as 
ions of Shakespeare’s works 
worn plates and are wholly 

The International Edition 







ce, 





Sets in 13 Illustrated Volumes—7,000 Pages—Size 714 x 514 inches 


Buy the Best Edition 


The International Edition will be an ornament to your library and you can show it to 
the greatest Shakespearian authority living—if you happen to meet him—with the assurance 


It reproduces the famous and accurate 


No Other Edition Contains: 


+ This is the only edition pub- 
Two Sets of Notes : lished that gtves two full 
sets of Notes in connection with each play—Explana- 
tory Notes for the average reader and Critical Notes 
for the critical student or scholar. 


* This edition contains a complete 
Study Methods : Method of Study for each tien, 
consisting of Study Questions and Suggestions—the 
idea of the editors being to give in the set a college 
course in Shakespeare Study. 


A Life of the Poet: No other edition contains 
so much interesting material 
concerning Shakespeare himself. There is a life of 
Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with critical esti- 
mates of his character and genius by Walter Bagehot 
Leslie Stephen and other writers. They are vivid 
articles—interesting from start to finish—and they re- 
late all that the world read/y knows about Shakespeare. 



















The 
University 
Society 
78 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
Please send me on 
approval prepaid, a 
set of the New Inter- 
national Shakespeare 
in half leather v ith Index 
and Method of Study. If 
satisfactory I agree to pay 
@1 within 5 days and Giger 
month thereafter for 22 mon : 
if not sativfactory I agree to re 
turn the set within 5 days. 
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In ordering cloth, change 22 months to 18 months. 


L. D. 11-14. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 





One of the Great Novels 
of the World 


TITTLEBAT 
TITMOUSE 


Crawford Illustrated Edition 


A New and Improved 
Edition of ‘‘ Ten Thou- 
sand a Year,”’ 
Dr. SAMUEL 
WaARREN’S Fa- 
mous Novel, 
as Edited by 
Cyrus Town- 
SEND BRapy, 
with the Spe- 
cial Authority 
and Approval 
of E. Walpole 
Warren,D. D., 
son of the au- 
thor. 


It Was One 
of the Most 
Popular Nov- 
els of the 
Century 


From The Morniny Post, London, Dec. 9, 
1841: ‘‘As it came out in monthly parts in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, it was devoured by the 
general run of readers with surprising avid- 
ity. Go where one would, from spacious 
drawing-rooms ‘o the narrow confines of 
crowded omnibuses, persons were to be found 
reading it and talking of its incidents.”’ 





Its Reproduction in New and More 
Readable Form, Profusely Illus- 
trated, is Welcomed as an Impor- 
tant Literary Event . . . 


General James Grant Wilson 
tieth century will welcome this notable 
novel of sixty years ago, stripped of its 
legal and medical details—perhaps its only 
fault.’ 

Lyman Abbott, D.D., Editor The Outlook : 
‘*Tt was at the time of publication regarded 
as a novel of remarkable power, and held 
for an unusual time a place before the pub- 
lic as almost a classic.” 

David J. Brewer, Associate Justice Su- 
preme Court of the United States: “‘ It ought 
to commend itself to those who love a good 
story well told, and having some meaning 
to it.”’ 

Henry B. Brown, Associate Justice Su- 
preme Court of the United States: ‘‘ Samuel 
Warren’s novel was perhaps the greatest of 
its generation. No lover of fiction should 
omit an opportunity of reading this work.”’ 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich; ‘*The humor of 
some of the scenes is not surpassed by any- 
thing in the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’’ 

Walter Clari:, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina: ‘Samuel War- 
ren’s great work is one that will live al- 
ways. The only objection to it was its pro- 
lixity, of which your edition will relieve us. 
Its production will be a boon to the public.”’ 


65 Original Drawings by Will Crawford 
12mo, Cloth. 464 Pages. Price, 1.50 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. New York 


: “ The twen- 















The World’s Best Music 


For an Evening’s Entertainment 


This is an eight-volume collection of the best music, both vocal and instrumental, 
selected and arranged for the average pianist and the average singer. It contains, as 
its title implies, the world’s best music, but not the most difficult music. Wag- 
ner, Chopin, Liszt, Chaminade, Brahms, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Paderewski, and all 
the great composers are represented, but by selections that appeal to the taste of 
those of ordinary mnsical culture. As a means of pleasantly entertaining one’s 
guests, this Musical Library is invaluable to a pianist or a singer. Mrs. Margaret 
Sangster — known to every woman as an authority on affairs of the home — says of 
this library: ‘I have seldom seen anything so fine as this Musical Library, or so well 
worth having in one’s home. I have no hesitation in saying you have made a collec- 
tion of great value, both in the music and in the biographical features.” 


Doubles the Value of Your Piano 


It doubles the value of your piano as an entertainer, for it puts within your reach 
the best music carefully selected and classified. It furnishes evening after evening of 
pleasure, for its range of subjects fits any mood from grave to gay. All the selec- 
tions are bright, attractive, and melodious. ‘The work contains 2200 pages of sheet 

















music, attractively printed and durably bound in half-leather or dark cloth. There 
are 300 instrumental selections by the best composers, including popular and operatic 
melodies, dances, funeral marches, and classic and romantic piano music. 
are 350 best old and new songs, duets, trios, and quartets. Among the selections are 
100 copyrighted pieces by American composers. Among the instructive features are 
500 biographies of composers and 400 portraits and illustrations The volumes are 
sheet music size — 9x 12 inches — but are light and easy to handle. 


Sets at Half-Price 
$1.00 a Month Payments 


A calculation shows that the music comprised in this work, if purchased in sheet 
form, would cost you more than $200.00. The regular trade-price of the “ World’s 
Best Music,” printed and bound in small editions, is $35.00 or $40.00, depending on 
the style of binding. As our Musical Library Club has acquired control of an entire 
edition at a low cost, on this account we are able to offer these sets at about one- 
half the regular prices, and payable in little $1.00 a month payments. Through 
our Musical Library Club you can secure a set for $21.00 in cloth binding, 
and $25.00 for the half-leather binding. Cut off the coupon, sign, and mail 
it tous. We will then send you a set (express paid by us) for examina- 
tion. After five days’ examination, if you are not satisfied, return the 
books to us at ourexpense. But if you decide to keep the set, send 
us $1.00 within five days, and $1.00 a month thereafter until the 
full amount is paid. [%@-Ax extra charge of $3.00 must be made 
on Canadian orders, to cover cost of duty and royalty, 


Bookcase FRE 












There 



























We have a small number of elegant oak- 












The 
wood bookcases that are made especial- pa rea 
ly to hold a set of the ‘‘ World’s Best 78 Fifth ‘Arie 

Music.” Their retail price is $4.00 each, but we have decided New York. 








GENTLEMEN:- 


to offer them as premiums to subscribers as long as the supply Slenee Ghul ane on 


lasts. To obtain one of the bcokcases free with your set, it is 









approval, prepaid 2 
A , 

necessary to send your order before December 1st, when A at, ag 
this offer will be withdrawn. This bookcase is a present leather. If satisfactory, I 










agree to pay $1 within 5 
days, and $1 per month there- 

after for 24 months ; if not_sat- 
isfactory, 1 agree to return them 
within 5 days. }t is understood that 
I am to receive a bookcase free with 
-— set if this coupon is sent before 


. Ist. 


from us, and does not increase the cost of the music in 
any manner. 


The University Society 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York 












In « ae cloth, change 24 months to 20 monte, 
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This work, of vast importance to the human 
race, provides an authoritative exposition 
of the entire subject of preventive medi- 
cine intended for both profession and laity 


“To the medical profession the work appeals 
with force as being the only one in the language 
which covers the whole ground, and to the un- 
professional reader it has value for the sugges- 
tion it gives for individual conduct so as to keep 
in perfect health.’—CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER. 


The 
Prevention 
of Disease 


By Authorities of International Reputation 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 
By WILMOT EVANS 


INTRODUCTION BY 
H. TIMBRELL BULSTRODE, M.D., 


Medical Department of H. M. Local Government 
Board, Lecturer on Public Health in the Med- 
ical School of Charing Cross Hospital, Honor- 
ary Member of the Council of the Epidemo- 
logical Society of London, etc. 


HIS work presents the latest opinion and the 
most conclusively demonstrated fact on the 
prevention of every important form of human 

disease. It is the first work in the English language 
to provide’ research from eminent specialists and 
authorities on this entire vast subject. Its dignity 
and importance as a vital contribution to progressive 
medical science, and as an aid in providing human- 
ity with the means toward securing relief from 
physical suffering, have won for it profound appre- 
ciation from both laity and profession. The pro- 
phylactic methods of all nations are considered and 
explained. The history and growth of preventive 
measures are thoroughly yet concisely set forth. 
Each of the separate organs, systems and tissues of 
the body is systematically treated. The great scope 
which exists for preventive measures, the vast 
amount of working materia! provided in this work 
will be apparent to all who avail themselves of its 
instructive contents. 


Medical Men Indorse It 


“Written by men eminent in their specialty, it 
will be of great value to the physician. Each sub- 
ject is presented thoroughly and most attractively.” 
—Francis A. Scratchley, M.D., University and 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 

“It is a capital production in every respect.’’— 
William P. Sprattling, M.D., Supt. Craig Colony 
for Epileptics, Sonyea, N. Y. 

“It will be of great profit to me, and I consider it 
a contribution to medical literature of exceeding 
importance. The articles are by men of the highest 
reputation."—Daniel B. St. John Roosa, M.D., 
New York. 

“T am making daily use of it and would not like 
like to be without it."—W. W. Clapp, M.D., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


Praise from the Medical Press 
** An important contribution towards the develop- 
ment of preventive medicine.”—T he Lancet. 
“The work is a distinctly valuable one. Those 
consulting the different sections will seldom fail to 
discover matter of interest and practical utility.”— 
British Medical Journal. 


**Many will be both astonished and delighted at 
the very broad sense in which the term preventive 
medicine is used.””-—Medical Record, New York. 


“The work is clear, practical and reliable, and 
should be carefully studied by all progressive physi- 
cians.”—-T he Southern Clinic, Richmond, Va. 


Daily Press Speaks Out 

“The work can be warmly commended to medical 
men as well as the lay reader.”"—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

“Its predominating practicality will draw to it 
the attention it deserves.””— Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

“There is no doubt that the publishers have ren- 
dered a public service by publishing this work.”’— 
T he Sun, New York, in a 34% column review. 

““It offers a sound and healthy code of life for all 
who are not physically perfect, which few people 
are.”’—Springfield Republican, 

Two Volumes, 8vo ; Cloth, 1081 pp. Net 

price, $3.75 per volume. $7.50 per set. 


Write for Circular 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs. New York 
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Library Classics 
at Low Prices « 


FAMOUS ILLUSTRATIONS 


All of the frontispieces are full-page il- 
lustrations cojored by hand in aquarelle. 
Theseare such llustrations as usually appear 
only in the highest priced and most luxurious 4 
books,—books that sell for from ten dollars % 
a volume upward to twenty-five and even 
thirty-five or forty. ; 

Otherwise the illustration of the sets is ee’ 
rather elaborate, and consists (with the ex- Eliot 
ception of a few text engravings in the 
Thackeray) entirely 
of full-page insert 
etchings, photogra- 
vures, photo-engrav- 
ings and wood en- 4 
gravings by such 
artists as Cruikshank, 
Pailthorpe, Bau- 
douin, Taylor, Price, 
Freer, Harper, Sand- 
ham, Laplante, 











MECHANICAL PERFECTIONS 


These books are full Octavo(8 x 5inchcs). 
The paper is a pure white wove stock, spe- 
cially manuf?ctured for these editions. Itis 
made very light, to save as much as possible 
' in the weight of the books, but is opaque to 
prevent the type “ — through.”” The 
printing has been carefully done on slow- 
speed presses to secure a proper distribution 
of ink and prevent off-setting. The folding 
has been carefully done in order to obtain 
accurate folding reg- 
istry. 








ELIOT CARLISLE 
DUMAS THACKERAY 
IRVING HUGO 


The Irving, Thack- 
eray, Balzac and Du- 
mas are bound in 
dark red, and the 
Carlyle, Eliot and 
Hugo are bound in 














Wilde, Flamen BALZAC dark blue half-mo- 
Rochegrosse Sche f 4 ew rocco, with crash 
Johnson, Merrill and Carlyle Dumas buckram sides and 
Dielman, gold tops. 


Our Guarantee 
The Small Price and Why 


The members of our Book Club run into the 
thousands. Every year we save them money in 
printing, illustrating and binding on account of the 
large number of volumes we have published at one 
time. The plates, illustrations, and “ getting ready” 
to print fifty sets of books cost as much as if you 
printed a thousand sets. We can always determine 
beforehand, within a few sets, just how many our 
Club members want, and print and ‘bind accord- 
ingly, saving them thereby from one-third to one- 
half. 

Now we have just saved our Club members a 
considerable amount on this year’s book purchases. 
We have a few sets left—only a very few.of some— 
easy payments, if you prefer. You have ten days’ 
time to look them over carefully—you’ll find them 
better than you think and will be satisfied. 


SEND IN YOVR. ORDER TO-DAY 
epomeo | John Wanamaker 


CUT HERE 


: . of ial 

‘Autor, Vols, Ike, Pixe| SCALE OF PAYMENTS 
Elet ...... 8 53 $18.00 | On any. chngte gets é.o6 inns cenkwennveunoneese<sekaees cee $2 a month 
Thackeray. 10 256 22.50 | On orders for more than one set amounting to less than $60..$3 a month 
Balzac.... 18 91 40.50 | On orders amounting to more than $60 and less than $80... .$4 a month 
Hugo ..... 10 49 22.50} On orders amounting to more than $80 and less than $100. . .$5 a month 
Cartyle. sao: ao 71 22.50 | On orders amounting to more than $100 and less than $125. .$6 a month 
Irving..... 10 89 22.50 | On orders amounting to more than $125 and less than $150. .$7 a month 

33-75 | On orders amounting to $190.........6-scescscetesecsecees $8 a month 






























JOHN WANAMAKER, New York or Philadelphia Lir. Die. Nov. 


Please send me Standard Library sets not crossed off in list above, total number of 





OES...  cacars ae she ee Uan CEUR A Cerro dese sete tote) WIGS 5... cisoeesenceaseebbeascvecess ami wanen 
If I do not return the same to you within ten days of their receipt by me, I will pay you or your 
EE en Ras ie PUREE pen ee a month till their purchase is completed. Title in books is not to 


pass to me till entirely paid for. 


ADDRESS. ..i0ccccccscccccvccccccscccceccnsecsccccncevenes.tesccscesssovscseues tevecevevcecesene 
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TOLSTOY AND 
His MESSAGE 


ERNEST H. CROSBY 





a little volume gives an intimate view 
of the personality, character, and dra- 
matic events in the life of the distinguished 
Russian writer and reformer, and clearly sets 
forth all of Tolstoy’s ethical, social, and relig- 
ious beliefs, accompanying this exposition 
by a concise interpretation of the great 
teacher’s philosophy of life. 


Boston Herald: “It throws a charming light on 
Tolstoy's personality.” 

Pittsburg Dispatch: “The struggle of a great 
soul to solve the meaning of life—that is the inspir- 
ing theme of Mr. Crosby's biography of Tolstoy.” 

*hiladelphia Inquirer: “Itis brief and to the 
point, and will give to many a comprehension of 
the man and his philosophy which they cannot else- 
where obtain in so small compass.”’ 

Washington Post: “This short essay should be 
of inestimable value to those who have never had 
the opportunity to read the writings of this incom- 
parable man.” ° 

Pittsburg Gazette: “It is a fervent and forcibly 
written book, cogent and interesting.” 

Philadelphia Item: “A convincing and neces- 
sary synopsis of this much misunderstood man’s 
purpose.”’ 

Religious Telescope, Dayton, O.: **He does not 
merely explain the social and religious view of the 
Russian teacher, but he illustrates them from his 
own experience, and contends masterfully for their 
adoption.” 

St. Paul Dispatch: “The students of Tolstoy 
will find much in this bright, vigorous little book 
to commend and think upon.” 


Small :2mo, Cloth, 93 Pages 50 Cents net 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 
















1S DANCING IMMORAL and UNHEALTHFUL? 
A searching study into the subject of modern 
dancing as regards its bearing upon health ; its 

ia} tendency ; its infl e upon intellectual 
development and its moral and religious aspects, 


" The Dance of Modern Society 


By William Cleaver Wilkinson 
“Mr. Wiigernson handles his subject boldly, without 
coarseness ; wittily, without flippancy ; piously, without 
cant.’’—New York Times. 


* If there is in our language any®better discussion of the 
bject, we would be glad to have it pointed out.”—Bap- 


su 
tist Quarterly. tomo. cloth, 60 cts. Postpaid. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 
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Poocher 


. ° ° ° ‘ 

A Captivating Irish Story 

“Full of the most refreshing Irish wit 
and humor ”’— Louisville Christian Observer. 

“Irresistible eloquence, wit and fun.” 
—The Bookseller, Chicago. 

‘**Related in the very spirit of Irish 
humor,.”—Denver Times. 

“A diverting little volume of Irish sport 
and fun.”— Boston Herald. 

“Genuine Irish humor makes this vol- 
ume captivating.”— Rochester Herald. 

“It will keep you in good humor.”— 
Unity, Chicago. 

**Fiction that will repay reading.’’— 
Evening Post, New York. 

‘*Irrepressibly funny .”—Syracuse Herald. 

‘*No one who likes fooling mixed with 
brains can afford to miss it.”—Cleveland 
Leader. 

**Four more delightful bits of Celtic 
philosophy and humor have not come to 
us.”—Philadelphia Record. 

“These rollicking tales each have a sur- 
prise at the end like the snap of a steel 
spring.”’— Pittsburg Gazette. 

“These stories are told in inimitable 
style.”— Newark Advertiser. 

“The stories are humorous and full of 


light - heartedness.”’—Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er. 


**The stories are genuinely humorous.” 
— Washington Star. 











Grace Duffie Boylan, Author and Critic, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


“The Red Poocher is an Irish Robin Hood 
of infinite wit and irrepressible humor, whom 
I hope to see soon on the stage in a five-act 
comedy. For the author has but to add a blue- 
eyed colleen in a scarlet cloak, and then ring 
up the curtain on a true scene from the every- 
day annals of Ireland. The book is so bright, 
so whimsy, that it must appear to others, as it 
does to me, one of the most attractive little 
volumes of the year.” 











12mo, Cloth, 130 pages, Orna- 
mental Cover, Half-tone Fron- 
tispiece. Price, 75c. postpaid 
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perlect dictionary 
ever made. 
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“Certain to 
supersede all 
other dictionaries” 


New Edition 


Revised ana Enlarged 


100,000 


More Vocabulary Terms 


than any other 
Dictionary 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


The Highest Authority 
Throughout the 
English Speaking World 


Over 317.000 Words 


fhe merits of 
The Standard Dictionary 


are indisputable. 


Bee eanion tran | FUNK « WAGNALLS COMPANY 


NE MW 


Published by 


Cost $1,100,000 


The most 
( omplete and salistactory 


dictionary published ~ 

















By Justin McCarthy 


A BRILLIANT LITTLE HISTORY, «AS 
FASCINATING AS A NOVEL” 


Ireland = Her Story 


Third 
Edition 


160, 
Cloth, 
$1 Postpaid 


With Map 


Funk & 
Wagnalls 
Company 
Publishers 
JUSTIN MCCARTHY New York 


MR, McCARTHY AT HIS BEST 

American Monthly Review of Reviews, New 
York : ** The qualities of style that have contributed 
so greatly to the popularity of Mr. McCarthy’s earlier 
works are present in this little volume to a marked 
degree. In clearness and in grace of expression, 
certainly no contemporary English writer can be 
said to surpass the author.” 


UNSWAYED BY PREJUDICE 
New York Times Saturday Review: * Clear 
in his literary style, and in the narration of histori- 
cal events, he is unswayed by race prejudice.” 


WRITTEN IN A CHARMINGSTYLE 


New York Press: ** Written in Mr. McCarthy's 
always charming style and with his equally inevita- 
ble good nature.” 


CLEAR, FAIR AND UNPREJUDICED 
Indianapolis News; ‘*An admirably fair, un- 


prejudiced and clear statement of the history of the 
Irish race.” 


THE BOOK FOR BUSY READERS 
Washington Times: “It gives the history of 
Ireland in a condensed form, suitable for busy 
readers, and is clearly and thoughtfully written.” 


The Cleveland Leader; “His story is as fasci- 
nating as a novel; it has the sweep of history and 
the actuality of good newspaper work. And this is 
done—a graphic illuminative history of Ireland 
given—in less than 200 pages.” 


A MODEL OF CONCISENESS 
Mail and Express, New York: “A model of 
lucid condensation. . . . This little volume contains 
all—literally all—the information that the average 
man needs, to acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
history of Ireland.” 


LIGHT UPON OBSCURE HISTORY 
The Book News, Philadelphia: “... It will 
shed light upon the history of an island which, for 
most readers, is wrapt in obscurity, but which has 
a past rich in poetry, full of heroic traditions, and 
at one period profoundly tinging the thought of all 
Christendom.” 


CHARMING PICTURE OF IRISH PEOPLE 
Toledo Daily Blade; “ , . . Charming in liter- 
ary style and calm and unbiased in opinion. Ire- 
land, from the earliest times down to the present 
day, is considered from a broad and impartial 
standpoint and with a clear understanding of the 
peculiarities of the Celtic race.” 


POLITICAL PERSONNEL VIVIDLY PICTURED 


Journal-News, Evansville, Ind.: **The person- 
nel of the various§parties in Irish political history is 
presented briefly but vividly and clearly... . It is 
an admirably fair, unprejudiced, and clear state- 
ment of the history of the Irish race.” 
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“« A Prophecy of the Times to Come 
It brings together men of all 
creeds and beliefs in a common 
esus understanding of the essential 
elements of harmony in the re- 
lizions of the Jew and 
the non-Jew. By 

Harris Weinstock. 
12mo, Cloth, 229 pp. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.07 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 
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Our Book 


Business 


has grown steadily year by year 
until now our Philadelphia store 
sells more books than any other 
American retail house, and our 
New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we 
carry a most comprehensive stock, 
buy when and where books can be 
had to the best advantage, taking 
them in such lots as will command 
the lowest possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libra- 
ries, both private and public, are 
of the very best. New books are 
on our tables the day of publica- 
tion, and nearly always at less than 
publishers’ prices. 

Our new Book Catalogue will be 
ready about November 15th. Kind- 
ly let us know if you wish a copy. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 











eon book of keen wit, satire aime 
searching character delineation by the 
author of “Clerical Types” . . 


TYPIGAL ELDERS 
AND DEACONS 


By Rev. James M. Campbell 
(“HAMISH MANN”) 
Character impressions of distinctive types 
of elders and deacons, written in the au- 
thor’s captivating style. 





‘His observation, trenchant wit, and kindly humor 
help to make his book ‘meaty.’ He has a fund of 
anecdotes well in hand, and salted down with wise 
epigrams that are sure to make a hit with all classes of 
readers.” —IJndianapolis Sunday Sentine/. 

“TItis the kind of book whic ovary Senin of ex- 

ience has the materials to write, if he only had the 
nack.”’— Newark Dai'y Advertiser. 

‘With mingled wit and wisdom does Dr. Campbell 
hit off the characteristics of the many kinds of church 
officers he has known in his ministry, drawing the line 
judiciously between presentation which is too personal 
to be pleasant, and that which is too abstract to be 
interesting.” —S?. Pau’ Dispatch 

“Entertaining sketches of typical persons in the 
church work of every community.”—5S?. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 
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IMPORTANT NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 








NEW VOLUME OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 
By HENRY PRESERVED Situ, D.D. 


Professor of Biblical History and Interpreta- 
tion, Amherst College. 


Cr. 8vo, $2.50 net. (Postage, 18 cents.) 


NEW VOLUME IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
CRITICAL COMMENTARY 


THE BOOK OF NUMBERS 
By Rev. G. BUCHANAN Gray, M.A. 


Lecturer in Hebrew, Mansfleld College, 
Oxford. 


Cr. 8vo, $3.00 net. Postage, 22 cents.) 


THE DIRECT AND FUNDA. 
MENTAL PROOFS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION 

By GEorGE WILLIAM Knox. 


Professor of the Philosophy and History of 
Religion, Union Theologicai Seminary. 


$1.20 net. (Postage, 11 cents.) 


OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM 
AND THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH 

By Joun E. McFapyen. 
Professor in Knox College, Toronto. 
$1.50 net. (Postage, 15 cents.) 








AN UNPUBLISHED ESSAY OF 
EDWARDS ON THE TRINITY 
With Remarks on Edwards and his Theology. 

By Greorce P. Fisuer, D.D., LL.D. 


Emeritus Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
Yale University. 


$1.25 net. (Postage, 10 cents.) 


SHOES AND RATIONS FOR A 
LONG MARCH; or Needs and 
Supplies in Practical Every- 
Day Life 


Being Sermon-Growths from an Army Chap- 
lain’s Talks in Camp and Field and Prison and 
at Home. 


By H. CLay TRUMBULL 


Former Regimental Chaplain United States 
Volunteers. 


$1.50 net. (Postage, 12 cents.) 


A PRIMER OF HEBREW 
By CHARLES PROSPERO FaGInI, D.D. 





Of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
$1.50 net. (Postage extra.) 


THOUGHTS FOR EVERY-DAY 
LIVING 
By MALTBIE DAVENPORT BABCOCK 


Cloth edition, $1.00 net. Limp leather, boxed, 
$2.00 net. 








CHARLES SCRIBNERS’ SONS, NEW YORK | 

















Encyclopedia of Sovial Reforms 
Edited by W. D. F Paige with the cooperation of 
many eminent specialists. 8vo, 1, ., cloth, $7.50 ; 
sheep, $9.50; half morocco, $12; (= A tawny {7.3 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








What to do till the doctor comes, 
A Life Saver Deft hands and ready wits. 


ft 
| | ‘*Emercency Norges” posts ev- 
UIC ' erybody. A book for every 
household. Price 50 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 











Sent 
on 
Seven 
Days’ 
Approval 


In cleaning up our 
stock preliminary to 
the new year, we find 
a few slightly ‘“rub- 
bed” sets—about 30 
—and rather than re- 
bind such a small lot 


DAY. That 





12mo, cloth, ornamental covers, 137 pp., 
$1 net. By mail, $1.07 
| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK | 











A LITTLE TREASURE FOR EVERY HOUSEWIFE 


How best to clean every- 
thing in and about the 
house. Hundreds of 


useful receipts. 12mo, 





we prefer to dispose 
of them at what they | once. 
would be worth to us 
with the covers torn 
off, and at $2.00 per | 16th Street 


9 and 11 East 














FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK, _¢l0th, 70 cts. 
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A Few Slightly ‘‘ Rubbed” Sets of 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Bound in Half Russia 


If you’d like to possess the only world’s history that 
reads like a story-book—yet is recognized by such 
men as William McKinley, Benjamin Harrison, 
Dr. Cuyler, Bishop Vincent, and thousands more 
as a standard authority and the greatest his- 


FOR FREE 


need it—how YOU can secure one of 
the slightly “ rubbed ” sets at the 
value of the unbound sheets— 
nine royal octavo volumes— 
4,000 illustrations and color 
plates. ONLY $1 down, 
Complete set is sent at 


torical reference work in existence, SEND 11-14-03 
SPECIMEN BOOK TO- MERRILL 
specimen book will give & BAKER 

you all facts and details—why YOU 9 and 11 E, 16th 8t. 

New York 


Cut the Coupon off 
and send it to-day. 


MERRILL & BAKER 


Sent 
on 
Seven 
Days’ 
Approval 



















L.D. 


Without cost to me, 
please send the R/D- 
PATH’S Sample -page 
and illustration book which 
contains spvcimens of the 
Race Charts, Chronological 
Charts, Colored Race-Type 
Plates, Engravings, Photo-En- 
gravings, Tint-Block Color-Plates, 
Text Pages, with full particulars and 
prices of the slightly damaged sets, 








Readers of Tux Lirerary Diexst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


zoosets A $4] CYCLOPEDIA FOR $21 SENT ON APPROVAL 


In clearing - the remnants of a large edition of this immense reference work we find we have in stock 290 sets. Over 5,000 sets 
have been sold for $41 and upwards a set. Not a single other set can be secured by us. The remaining sets are offered 


NO MONEY REQUIRED now ‘ Dicest Readers at the wholesale reduction of almost SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


half-price, with satisfaction guaranteed on every set. 
Ke Hundreds of sets of this magnificent work have been sold to Digest readers and the pur- 
“chasers have unanimously expressed their highest indorsements of its merits and utility. 


THE COLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA 


A standard up-to-date C yclopedia furnishing full and authoritative information on every department of human interest. 
embraces many features lacking in other works, and combines within one convenient library all the essential points of a soos? ta 

Cyclopedia, an unabridged Dictionary and an accurate Atlas of the world. The books are 
handsomely bound and consitute a tasteful ornament for the library. 


THIS VAST WORK WILL BE TREASURED FOR A LIFETIME BY EVERY 


Lawyer, Physician, Business Man, Clergyman, Teacher 


“There is no work of its kind in the English language that is equal to, it for correct pronunciation of words, general 
utility, easy accessibility, satisfactory explanation, brief, and to the point.’"—John King, M.D., Professor in Eclectic 
Medical Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Three Indispensable Reference Works Combined 
An Up-to-Date Cyclopedia 


Unexcelled in its completeness 
and containing up-to-date in- 
formation and facts on every 
topic of human interest. 








ONLY 

















A Handsome Atlas 


of the world, 944 x 124% inches in 
size, with 64 Rand & MecNally’s 
recent colored maps, index, etc., 
accompanies the Cyclopedia. 


An Unabridged Dictionary 


Treating every word and term 
in alphabetical order, with 
pronunciation, derivation and 
precise definition. 

“As regards thoroughness of etymological research and breadth of modern inclusion, it surpasses all its predeces- 
sors.’"—New York Tribune, 


Note These Superior Cyclopedic Features: 


41 ; A defini d i : : Mder this head- 
Political Science {jong are prone | Domestic and Fine Arts ees 


dictionary of Legal Terms 

and Phrases. A clear and intelligent descripti n of allthe | gxiiful treatment of Music, Drawing, Sculpture, Engrav- 
fundamental principles and forms of the Governments of | jng. Etching, Painting, Decoration, Designing, Domestic 
the world, both past and present. All the complex ques- | Eeonomy, and Dancing. The general subject of Litera- 
tions in political economy are set forth in simple, prac- | ture is placed in this department. Birgraphies of eminent 
tical form. authors are given: ancient and modern classics are de- 
Reli ions History of the Origin and Development scribed, and there is also a condensed History of the 

g of all the Religious Denominations. An World’s Literature; its early origin, its successive devel- 
Outline of all Religious Beliefs, Ceremonial Rites and opment, its present perfecting. 
Customs described, Statistics of Memberships, Distribu- 


tion, ete. Ancient, Medieval and Modern Religious Sys- 
tems: Theology, Church History, Biblical Literature, Re- 
ligious Societies, Reform Work, etc., fully and carefully 
described. 


H Embracing the entire range of 
The Sciences ffenune’knowledge with’ the 
latest greai Inventions and Discoveries clearly set forth. 
Each science is treated as a whole under its own heading; 
allied topics related to each science are given special 


ft istor The Growth and Development of the National 

y Life of the various Countries of the World 

are described. All countries treated according to a sys- 

tematic plan, including detailed information under scores 
of subheads. 

Geography 


Geographical Information (7°); 


branches. The latest explorations, changes in political 
divisions and population, accompanied by the Columbian 
Atlas, 944 x 1244 with colored maps, bound separately in 
a volume of atlas size. 


treatment separately. The departments treated are; As- 
tronomy, Geology, Electricity, Chemistry, Botany, Physics, 
Sociology, and Mineralogy. All details of these depart- 
ments are thoroughly presented. 

The latest Practical Infor- 


Applied Sciences mation on all Conceivable 
Topics. Engineering in all its varied branches, Archi- 
tecture of all types; Manufactures and Industries, Agri- 
culture and Horticulture, Mining and Metallurgy, etc. 


Handsome, Convenient, and Marvelously Rich and Complete 


“ THE COLUMBIAN, attractive as it is to the eye and convenient to handle, surprises me still more with the richness 
of its contents, the conciseness, clearness, and essential completeness of its treatment of the topics, and the 
means it furnishes to the ready finding of every one of its myriads of subjects.”—Prof. C. H. Churchill 
(Physics, Astronomy), Oberlin College. 


Hon, Alvey A. Adee, Asst. Secretary of State, Washington : 



























‘I originally subscribed for the Colum- 


bian Cyclopedia with a view to putting it in my summer home. . . . I was so favorably impressed with Return 
the handiness of the work that I have kept it at my elbow in the Department.” this | 

J. F. Crocker, Supt. Public Instruction, State of New York: “I find so many new subjecis  ——. 
and so much of the freshest information on older ones I shall make more constant use of this than You aitcenien 
any other cyclopedia.”’ the set 





FunK & WAGNALLS 
Company, Publishers, 
301 safayette Place, 

New York City. 


Gentlemen: Laccept your 
special offer of the Columbian 
Cyclopedia to LITERARY DIGEST 
readers for $21 (regular price $41), 
and I wish you to send me a set to 
the following address. If 1 find the 
work satisfaciory I agree to remit $1 
within three days of receipt, and send 
you the bilance in ten monthty instalments 
for $2each. If unsatisfactory I will return 
the work to you,at your expense, and you will 
remit the amount of the carriage charges, 


32 Volumes and Atlas, Bound in Extra Olive Cloth, 
Gold Stamped, Marbled Edges, First-Class Paper, 
Clear Type. First-Class Book-making Throughout. 


NOW IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


to secure one of the remaining sets of this splendid work, which regu- 
larly sells at $41, for only $21 and on easy payments of $1 down within 
three days’ of acceptance and the balance $2 a month. Send us 
the coupon and you will receive the set. You take no risk, for we 
will sefund the carriage charges if the work proves unsatisfac- 
tory after three days’ examination. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 


NEW YORK 
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